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BY 
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THE PUBLISHERS. 


PREFACE. 


THE object of the Publishers has been merely to give an 
outline of the History of Bristol, noticing those objects 
worthy the attention of the Stranger visiting the City, and 
pointing out such places as they deem particularly interest- 
ing. They have availed themselves of various publications 
already before the public, and in many cases have had the 
assistance of parties more immediately connected with the 
Institutions they have described. They are fortunate in 
being able to obtain such an excellent Map as Mr. Lander’s, 
which is got up with eouet le judgment and taste, and 


alone is worth more than the price of their publication. 
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BRISTOL GUIDE, 


HISTORY OF BRISTOL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue City of Bristol is an object of interest to the Historian and 
the Traveller, and the situation is considered by all who visit it one 
of the most beautiful and romantic in the kingdom. The sur- 
rounding country for many miles presents objects of great beauty, 
and weeks might be spent in surveying the various places, which 
might be separately visited in a day’s excursion. 

The situation of Bristol is in 51° 27’ 6-3” N. lat., 2° 35’ 28°6” W. 
long. It is 118} miles due west from London; between the coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Somerset, and at the junction of the rivers 
Avon and Froome ; about ten miles, measured by the course of the 
water, or seven miles in a straight line, from the spot where the Avon 
enters the Bristol Channel. 

The most ancient name of Bristol on record is Caer Odor, the 
city of the gap, or chasm through which the Avon finds a passage 
to the sea; and to this was added the local description of Nant 
Baddon, én the valley of the baths. Much diversity of opinion has 
existed with regard to the etymology of its present name, Bristol ; 
and much of this uncertainty probably arises from the looseness of 
its orthography in ancient documents. Seyer, in his History of 
Bristol, has enumerated 47 variations, mostly from different, some 
from the same, authorities; and even these are not all. But the 
only modes of writing the name that are material, as serving to lead 
to the etymology, are Bristruit, and Bricstow. The Rev. Dr. Shaw 
derives Bristol from the Celtic words bras, quick, rapid, or braos, 
a gap, chasm, or rent, and ¢wéle, a stream: a derivation entitled to 
some credit. With regard to Bricstow, Chatterton derives it from 
Brictric, the last king of Wessex, who commenced his reign 
A.D. 784, and died by poison, a.p. 800, supposing it to have been 
originally called Brictricstow. It appears also that Bricstow, or a 
similar name, prevailed from 1064 to 1204; and it is remarkable 
that a Brictric was Lord of Bristol at the earlier of these two dates. 
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was vested in a corporation, under 3rd of Geo. IV. cap. 24, but first 
created by 7 and 8 of William III. cap. 32, consisting of 13 mem- 
bers of the municipal body (late the mayor and aldermen), the 18 
senior churchwardens of the 18 parishes, the overseer of the pre- 
cinct of the castle, and 48 persons elected by the rate-payers of the 
old 12 city wards, 4 to each. The corporation possesses two work- 
houses, one within the city, antiently the mint, but purchased for 
the use of the poor in 1698, and principally used for the meet- 
ings, of the corporation, and as an infirmary; the other properly 
the workhouse, a large building on the Gloucester road, purchased 
in 1831 of the government, by whom it had previously been used as 
a military depét, and subsequently made part of the city of Bristol 
by act of parliament. 

In the out-parishes of Clifton, St. Philip and Jacob, and the dis- 
trict of St. James and Paul, the poor are governed by local acts ; 
in those of Bedminster and Westbury they are regulated under the 
general law. At present the entire parliamentary borough cannot 
contain less than 130,000 souls; nor can the rack rental be much 
under 425,000/., of which 200,0002. may be taken to be shared by 
the out-parishes. The local taxation annually assessed within 
the 19 city parishes and precinct, including church rates esti- 
mated at 2000/., poors’ rate at 31,000/., compensation rate 10,0002., 
harbour rate at 2400/., watch rate at 4500/., pitching and paving rates 
at 10,000/., and re-assessments of the whole at 6000/., is 65,9002. : 
this total has not ayeraged less than 65,000/. for many years. 

The constituancy of Bristol return two members to parliament, 
and have continued to do so from a.p. 1283. Prior to the passing 
of the Reform Act the electoral right was in the freeholders and 
freemen resident and non-resident, in all 6000, the proportion of 
freeholders to freemen being 1 in 7, and of non-resident to resident 
voters,1in4. The freemen acquired the right either by birth within 
the walls, the father having been previously enrolled, by marriage 
with the daughter or widow of a freeman, by servitude to a freeman 
within the walls, or by purchase; the price of enrollment in the 
three first cases was about 3/.; in the last the presumed value of 
the exemption from town dues, conferred by admission, regulated 
the demand; and 300/. has been asked. The average admissions 
of ordinary years were 50; in the years of contested elections they 
averaged from 800 to 2000, and have sometimes of themselves de- 
cided an election, giving a clear majority to the candidate by whom 
or by whose friends the fees were paid. 

For municipal purposes Bristol, as already observed, is now di- 
vided into 10 wards. The number of rated properties within the 
boundary is 19,927, of which 10,428 are within the old city bounds; 
but the municipal constituency does not at present exceed 4000, 


* 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The foreign trade of Bristol principally consists, in imports, of 
sugar, rum, wine, brandy, colonial and Baltic timber, tallow, hemp, 
turpentine, barilla, dye-woods, fruits, and, when the ports are open, 
wheat, and, within the year 1835, tea. In 1831 the import of foreign 
corn was 147,076 quarters; in 1832, 6304 quarters. In 1834 
the customs revenue for the three quarters ending Michaelmas 
was 762,221/.; for the three corresponding quarters of 1835 it was 
889,778/.; the increase of 127,557/. is attributed to the new traffic 
opened with China. The average import of sugar is about 30,000 
hogsheads; of tallow, 6799 casks; of wine, 1615 pipes; of rum, 2553 
puncheons; of brandy, 115,192 gallons; and in the timber trade 
about 15,000 tons of shipping are engaged. The principal articles 
of export are iron, tin, bricks, refined sugar, glass bottles, Irish linen, 
and manufactured goods. The annexed table will show the com- 
parative state of the direct foreign trade of Bristol for the last 8 years 
ending January 5, 1835, on the average of the 5 first and the 3 last 
years ending with the 5th of January of the given dates :— 


Tonnage in. Tonnage out. Export valne. Customs. 
1832 80,856 52,750 £403,881 £1,208,184 
1835 57,889 43,788 273,900 1,078,437 


Bristol derives a considerable portion of her supply of foreign pro- 
duce coastwise under bond principally from London and. Liverpool, 
but also from the minor ports of Gloucester, Newport, Bridgwater, 
Exeter, Barnstaple and Bideford. In the quarter ending January 5, 
1835, a fair average period, Bridgwater furnished to Bristol 225 
casks of foreign tallow, about 13 per cent. of the average import ; 
and during the same period 2000 tons of foreign goods were sent 
round from London and Liverpool. The decline of the foreign trade 
of Bristol both in imports and exports, with the increased supply 
coastwise, is attributed to the excess of local taxation in the shape 
of municipal and other imposts levied upon shipping and goods, and 
levied almost wholly upon the foreign trade; so that, independent 
of the direct effect of the tax in contracting the market by the pro- 
hibitory scale of duties which prevails, there is a premium held out 
for supplying the existing demand coastwise, the difference on the 
tax being more than sufficient to cover the extra cost to tranship- 
ments. The amounts collected ayerage 42,000/. per annum, but 
the pressure is to be estimated rather by what is not received than 
by whatis. Public attention has been very forcibly directed to this 
subject within the last 10 years, and considerable though inadequate 
reductions have been made with a corresponding good effect. The 
coasting trade of Bristol is very considerable, particularly with Ire- 
land. The imports principally consist of iron, tin, coal, salt, and 
Trish linens and agricultural produce; the exports, of articles of 
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foreign and colonial produce, particularly groceries, tea, wines, and 
spirits, and of the manufactures of the place. ‘The total coasting 


tonnage engaged, on the three years average ending January 5, 1835, 
is— 


Tons Tons 
Outwards, 293,200; including steam-vessels, 134,807 
Inwards, 475,684; ditto ditto 134,615 


Bristol, upon the same average, takes from Ireland, among other 
articles, 1193 tons of butter, 97,966 quarters of grain, 1996 tons of 
flour, 1114 tons of potatoes, 3507 sheep, 3115 head of cattle, 
109,263 pigs; and Ireland takes in exchange from Bristol, 2406 
tons of wrought iron, 1325 cwts. of leather, 5790 cwts. of raw sugar, 
36,840 cwts. of refined sugars, 59,058 lbs. of tea, and 5509 boxes of 
tin plates. The coasting trade of Bristol has considerably increased 
within the last 10 years, the steamers put on in 1826 being very 
nearly in addition to the previous traffic. The advocates of reduc- 
tion of local taxation ground their strongest argument on the fact 
that this increase has been subsequent to and consequent on the 
entire removal of town dues in 1824 from the coasting and Irish 
trades, without which the trade by steam could scarcely have had 
existence: the effect of this on the Irish trade may be estimated 
from the following figures :— 


Tonnage Tonnage Export value: 
out in British goods 

Year ending Jan. 5, 1824, 10,000 38,709 £126,999 
Average 3 years to 1835, 74,573 90,764 280,000 


The following is the amount of exports from the port of Bristol 
of the principal articles of British and Irish produce and manu. 
factures, in the year ending 5th January, 1842, compared with the 
exports of the two preceeding years, ending 5th January, 1840 and 
184] :— 

Ree eS bw a AITO] =O 
1841 21. cee ce vee one 329,101 0 
AA Ree 


The following is an account of the produce of the duties of 
customs at this port, in the year ending 5th January, 1842, com- 
pared with the produce in the three preceding years ending 5th 
January, 1839, 1840, and 1841 :— 


eee ere eer coprmeer 3 ty i ee 
RE co asn. ion age nea = ST OO 
oC ES eee aT ere 
Ras sas x cae AED Da 


Account of the total number of ships, with their tonnage, includ- 
ing their repeated voyages, that have entered inwards and cleared 
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outwards at this port, with cargoes, from and to foreign parts, in 
the years ending 5th January,— 


1841. 1842, 
Inwards. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
BRISH. —-=..4 Sede 428 90,969 ae 329 66,259 
FOreigh — sso re 8 13,779 see 51 8,135 


Total... 506 104,748 ae 380 74,394 
Outwards. 


Lby9 NS) pees hy aaarireee Wh 38,704 see 158 36,338 
Moreen cc. es 5,448 tee 17 4,220 


Total... 198 44,152 ose 175 40,558 


The following is an account of the number and tonnage of vessels 
employed in the coasting trade (including the trade to Ireland), 
which entered inwards and cleared outwards at this port, with 
cargoes, in the year ending 5th January, 1842, compared with the 
three preceding years, ending 5th January, 1839, 1840, and 1841 :— 


Entered in. Cleared out. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
1839 ... .. 5,079 295,688 .. 3,606 288,440 
1840... .- 6136 295,563 ... 3,683 239,695 
TS4y 5.950, lbh — «752 OBS 8G 
abe erreesree to ie § 310,876 eee 3,723 257,523 


In the last year the decrease in shipping, and consequently in 
direct importation, has been considerable ; nevertheless the customs’ 
revenue shows an increase of 20,000/. as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, a proof that the demand and consumption of the city 
and neighbourhood has continued undiminished. The deficiency 
of direct import is supplied by removals, from London, Liverpool, 
and other British ports, of foreign goods under bond: this transit 
trade has progressively increased. ‘The removals of last year (in- 
dependently of corn and other goods in bulk) amount to no less 
than 485,000 packages, comprising sugar, wine, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
tobacco, fruit, and almost every other article of foreign or colonial 
produce. The decrease in shipping, amounting to 30,000 tons, 
arises principally from the diminished import of timber, as well from 
Canada as the Baltic, the difference in the former being 16,000 tons, 
and from Prussia and Russia (including the Black Sea), 8000 tons ; 
it is also attributable to the cause before alluded to.—A consider- 
able increase has arisen in the export of cotton manufactures and 
yarn. For this we are in a great degree indebted to the enterprising 
individuals who, in the establishment of the new cotton manufactory, 
have laid the basis of a branch of commerce which has long been a 
desideratum. 
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The principal manufactures of Bristol are glass bottles, crown and 
flint glass, brass wire, pins, sheet lead, zinc, speltre, chain cables, 
anchors, machinery, drugs, colours, dyes, painted floor-cloth, cotton 
goods, earthenware, refined sugar, starch, soap, British spirits, tin, 
copper, and brass wares, bricks, beer, porter, pipes, tobacco, and 
hats. Most of these are either carried on within the city or in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; but the manufacturing circuit may be 
considered to extend six miles around, and the principal factories 
are those for glass, sugar, iron, brass, floor-cloth, cotton goods, and 
earthenware. The ability of the workers in flint glass and sugar 
refining has been long known; but manufacturing industry in 
Bristol is far from being in a flourishing state, and several branches 
have withdrawn from the place. This, in a neighbourhood which, 
in addition to a ready port, furnishes a cheap and inexhaustible 
supply of building materials, water, coals, iron, and provisions, with 
great facilities of internal conveyance, is much to be regretted. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


There are in Bristol 29 churches connected with the establish- 
ment, and 52 dissenting places of worship. The churches of Bristol 
present some beautiful specimens of ancient English ecclesiastical 
architecture, the finest being the tower of St. Stephen’s, celebrated 
for the decorated elegance of its summit; the church of St. Mary, 
Redcliff, and the cathedral church, anciently part of the abbey of 
St. Agustine, the Norman gateway of which presents one of the 
finest existing specimens of its style in England. 


THE COUNCIL HOUSE, 


Is in the centre of the town, partly in Corn-Street, partly in 
Broad-Street. It was erected in 1827, at the expense of 14,000., 
and is a very plain, but convenient building, executed by Sir R. 
Smirke, and surmounted with a statue of Justice by Baily, a native 
of the city, it communicates with the justice-room, a smaller 
building annexed. The courts are held in the Guildhall in Broad- 
Street, an ancient building. The Mansion House, burnt down in 
1831, has not been rebuilt. The gaol was erected of stone, W. of 
the city, upon the new course of the river Avon, 1816, at a cost of 
60,000/., under the powers of an act of parliament then obtained. 


THE COMMERCIAL ROOMS, 


In Corn-Street, nearly opposite the Post-Office, are an elegant and 
conyenient suite of buildings, supplied with the various English and 
Foreign Newspapers and Periodical Publications. It is also furnished 
with all the best Maps, Parliamentary Papers, and the most im- 
portant works of reference. Strangers residing beyond six miles 
from the city, are admitted on the introduction of a Subscriber, to 
all the priviliges of this Institution for one month. 


THE BANKS. 


Miles, Harford, Battersby, Bayly and Co., 8, Corn-street— 
London Bankers, Barnett’s and Co. Baillie, Ames, Baillie, Cave, 
Tyndall, Palmer, and Edwards, the Old Bank, Corn-street-—Lon- 
don Bankers, Grote, Prescott, Grote and Prescott. 

Stuckey, Lean, Manningford and Co., the Castle Bank, corner 
of Wine-street, and corner of High-street—London Bankers, 
Robarts, Curtis and Co. Bristol Branch of the Bank of England, 
Bridge-street. 

West of England and South Wales District Bank, Exchange 
Manager, John Bates—London Bankers, Glyn, Halifax and Co. 
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National Provincial Bank of England, 46, High-street, Manager 
H. E. Stephens—London Bankers, Barnett, Hoares and Co. 

All the Banks open at half-past nine, and close at 3 o'clock, 
except Stuckey’s and the National, which close at four. 


THE POST-OFFICE, 


In Corn-Street, has been considerable extended, to facilitate the 
increased business under the Penny Postage Act. The following 
are the regulations for the arrival and departure of the Mails :— 


Bees 
3 lease 
zB legeg 
= lose 
Received | Despatched 3 83-3 
Mails, a ae 33 S332 
C1 Sus ° 
g |Ze5*; 
= |FS3s5 
S |geeeu 
a. (Ba sbs 
BEEES 
e4 
H. M. | H.M, H.M.| H.M. 
First London nae ..| 1 154.M.) 8 10am] 7 10} 7 40 
Portsmouth aoe | 8 43 “| 4 40 p.m] 3 40] 4 10 
First North ae ang lo nO et DT 2 87. 
Second North ... eos| 9 45. * | 4 AD | 8 42) 4-12 
Stroud ... a8 oeflO TL. | 4-14. | 3 14) 8 44 
Hereford cae ...| Noon 3 20 =“ | 2°20) 2°50 
Devonport Se ...| 2 10 p.M./10 20 a.m] 9 20} 9 50 
Second London ... «| 240 * 110 Ov.m.| 9 15| 9 45 
ae Wales and Ireland) 6 0 “| 5 50am 
ron Acton, Thornbury, and <c a 
Country Posts ... Z i 6m ak PAG tas 
Bath and Bitton ... <es| 4-20 8 -B0— $7801 8-0 
Bristol 1st delivery aa 815 “| 7 15) 7 45 
Bristol 2nd delivery ms 3 15 p.m] 2 15| 2 45 
Bristol 3rd delivery can f= 0— | 6016250 


THE EXCHANGE, 


Is an extensive pile of buildings, intended for the use of the Mer- 
chants; but it is chiefly used as a Corn Exchange, and offices for 
Merchants, Solicitors, and the West of England District Bank. 
Four singular tables of bronze are set up in front of the building. 
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THE GUILDHALL, 


In which the Court of Nisi Prius and the Quarter Sessions are 
held, is situate in Broad-Street. 


THE MERCHANT VENTURER’S HALL, 


Is situated at the corner of King-Street, and is used for the Public 
Meetings of the Merchants, and some Annual Festivals. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, 


Is superior to most Provincial Theatres, and is situate in King- 
Street, under the able management of Mrs. M‘Cready. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE AND EXCISE OFFICE, 


Are newly-erected buildings in Queen-Square, the old Buildings 
being destroyed in the Riots, in 1831. 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOM, 


In Prince-Street, has recently undergone considerable improve- 
ments, and is frequently used for Public Concerts, Lectures, &c. 


THE BRISTOL LIBRARY, 


In King-Street, founded in 1772 by 24 private gentlemen, has now 
800 subscribers, each of whom pays an annual subscription of one 
guinea and a half, and holds a proprietary share of 107. The num- 
ber of books is about 18,000 volumes, of which 2000 belong to the 
city, having been left with a building, in which they were contained, 
for the use of the aldermen and shopkeepers of the town. But the 
corporation have granted both the books and the building to the 
subscribers to the library, who, in return, agree to consider the 
mayor, sheriffs, and chamberlain as part of its members. The Bris- 
tol Law Library, in Clare-Street, possesses about 600sets of books, 
including complete copies of all the Reports, and the best theoretical 
and practical professional treatises. There is also a Medical 
Library, the members of which meet in a building, formerly the 
French Protestant Chapel, in Orchard-Street, where papers on 
medical subjects are occasionally read. 


THE BRISTOL INSTITUTION, 


A handsome building erected in Park-Street, by shares of 25/7. each, 
is supported by annual subscriptions of two guineas. It was first 
opened in 1823. It has a reading-room, a small library, and a 
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museum. The museum contains very fine collection of ancient and 
modern works of art; among them, Baily’s statue of Eve at the fountain, 
and a complete set of casts from the Aigina marbles. It possesses 
a very fine cabinet of British and foreign insects, Miiller’s collection 
of crinital remains, the originals upon which his great work on 
the natural history of the crinoida was founded ; of minerals about 
2000 fine characteristic specimens, arranged according to W. 
Phillips; in conchology above 2500 species; mammalia and birds 
above 1600. The collections of reptiles, in spirits, of mineral 
conchology, and of zoophytes, are exceedingly numerous. Several 
courses of lectures are annually given in the theatre of the institu- 
tion, where also papers on literary and philosophical subjects are 
occasionally read by the members of a society associated for the 
purpose and annexed to the institution. In the large room of the 
Museum, exhibitions of pictures annually take place, under the 
superintendence of a local society of artists, associated for the pur- 
poses of mutual improvement in sculpture and painting. Strangers 


may be introduced for a month by any member, as at the Public 
Reading Rooms. 


THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


Is situated in Broadmead, and is carried on with considerable spirit. 
It has a News Room, and Library open to the public at a very small 
subscription. A committee of gentlemen, have made arrangements 
for an annual Exhibition of Works connected with the fine arts, &c. 
for the benefit of this institution. 


THE DOCKS, 


Were commenced in 1804, under the powers of an act of parliament 
obtained 43 of Geo. IIL, by a proprietary body, and were first 
opened in 1809. They were formed by digging a new course for 
the Avon south of the city, and by converting the whole of the 
old channel, from an overfall dam erected above the Bristol bridge 
in St. Phillip’s Marsh to the entrance lock at Rownham, including 
the branch of the Frome within the quays of St. Augustine and 
St. Stephen, into one floating harbour, about three miles in length, 
The quays thus inclose one end of the city, extending from Bristol 
bridge to the small stone bridge across the Frome, where that river 
ceases to be navigable, and thus form three sides of a parallelogram, 
the eastern and southern being washed by the Avon, the western by 
the Frome. The total extent of quay is 2000 yards; but these 
limits admit of any extension along the banks of the harbour below 
the town which the increase of trade could require. There are two 
basins for the temporary accommodations of vessels entering or 
quitting the harbour, one at Rownham, principally used by large 
vessels, and containing in length between the locks 275 yards, in 
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extreme width 147 yards: it rounds smaller towards the mouth, and 
empties itself through two locks into the Avon. The second basin 
lies south of the quay, communicating with the Avon branch of the 
harbour, above its junction with the Frome, and emptying itself 
into the river Avon, through a single lock, about 300 yards below 
the iron-bridge at Bedminster: it is used by the coasting vessels, 
and is about 170 yards long, and averages 80 yards of width. 
Previous to the construction of this harbour, vessels were suffered 
to take the ground, and considerable injury and delay were occa- 
sioned ; important facilities were consequently afforded to the trade 
of the port by these works. 


THE TIDES. 


The attention of scientific men having, within the last few years, 
been much engaged in investigating the laws of the tides, those of 
the Port of Bristol, on account of their magnitude, and the facilities 
they present for correct observation, have lately been regarded with 
unusual interest. The importance of accurately observing and re- 
cording their phenomena during a series of years, having on various 
occasions been clearly pointed out to the public by the Rey. Pro- 
fessor Whewell of Cambridge, a sum of money was in 1836, granted 
by the Corporation and other public bodies of this city, for the erec- 
tion of a self-registering Tide Gauge, designed by Mr. T. G. Bunt, 
a gentleman of Bristol who had recently been engaged in calculating 
tide tables for that port, from such observations as then existed. This 
instrument consisting of a clock, a float, and a pencil which marks 
a curye on the surface of a cylinder, so as to show the exact time 
and height of every high water, has now been in regular operation for 
upwards of four years. A description and drawing of it are given in 
the Phil. Trans. for 1838, communicated by Professor Whewell. 
The observations made by means of this instrument have been very 
elaborately discussed by Mr. Bunt, under the directions of Mr. Whe- 
well, at the expense of the British Association, in whose reports the 
results of these discussions will be found. The latest of these com- 
municated to the British Association at Plymouth in 1841, relates 
to the effects produced on the heights of high water by the variations 
of atmospheric pressure, by which it appears that a rise of 1 inch in 
themercurial column of the barometer, is accompanied bya depression 
of 13 inches in the height of the tide. 

The difference in the heights of high water at Bristol, indepen- 
dently of the exaggerating influence of winds and accidental causes, 
is not less than 20 feet. The extreme variations of the moon’s dis- 
tance from the earth, afiect the heights of the tides to the extent 
of 54 feet; those of her declination, about 4 feet. The vertical 
velocity of the water at the tide gauge sometimes attains to the rate 
of 15 feet per hour. 
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GREAT WESTERN STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 

Perhaps no one circumstance has attracted more attention than 
the establishment of a regular communication between America and 
England by steam. ‘The fame of the Great Western has reached 
the remotest corner of our island, and almost every part of the 
World. ‘This splendid vessel was built at an expense of about 
£70,000. She is nearly the size of an eighty-gun ship, has four 
masts, and registers 1700 tons. Her length is 236 feet, her breadth 
59 feet, and her engines 450 horse power. She has stowage for 100 
tons of coal. Her berth places, besides those for the officers and 
crew, are 186. Ter saloon is 63 feet long and 32 feet wide, the 
pannels of which are beautifully decorated by Parris, with allegori- 
cal and emblematical paintings, in the style of Watteau. She has 
performed her voyages with astonishing regularity, averaging we be- 
lieve, about 14 days to, and 13 from, America, making each trip 
including stoppages in about six weeks.. She is commanded by an 
experienced naval officer, Lieut. Hoskins. 

Another still greater wonder, as far as size and capabilities of 
accommodation is concerned, is now nearly completed and may be 
seen at the Company’s Works. She is named very appropriately 
Tue Great Brirarn, and some idea may be formed of her im- 
mense magnitude by the following dimensions : 


Length of keel 2... ss eeesee sees cece 289 ft. 
Length from figure head to tafrail .... 320 
Beam vecececccccscccccces vece eoee Ol 
Total depth from underside of the upper 

deck to the keel ...... s ereleniebie e «ee.,.91 4 im 


Draft of water when loaded .......-.. 16 

Tonnage, per old measurement, ..about 3500 tons. 

Displacement of water when drawing 16 

feck, about cs voce os osc epee rte ew CULO — 55 
The plates of the keel are from 3ths of an inch thick in the mid- 

dle, to 1 inch at the ends; and all the plates under water are from 
&ths to } inch, at the top, except the upper plate, which is $ths. 
She is clencher-built, and double-rivetted throughout. Towards 
the extremities, and quite aloft, the thicknesses are reduced gra- 
dually to 7-16ths. he ribs are framed of angle-iron, 6 inches by 
33, by }-inch thick at the bottom of the vessel, and 7-16ths thick 
at the top. The mean distance of the ribs from centre to centre is 
14 inches, and all these ribs will be doubled; the distance is then 
inereased to 18 inches, and then gradually to 21 inches at the ex- 
tremities. The boiler platform is of plate iron, supported upon ten 
iron kelsons, of which the centre ones are 8 feet 3 inches deep. 
These kelsons are formed, like the floorings, of iron plates placed 
on edge. The hullis divided into five distinct compartments by 
means of substantial water-tight iron bulk-heads. The decks, 
which are of wood, consist of the cargo deck, two cabin decks, and 
the upper deck. Ter rigging is hermaphrodite, with six masts, and 
she will be propelled by the patent Archimedean screw. 
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MARKETS. 


The Principal Markets are in High-street, Nicholas-street, and 
Unionestreet, and the city is very plentifully supplied from the 
various Butchers, Fishmongers, and Greengrocers’ Shops, which 
abound in every vicinity. 

The New Carriz Marxzrt fronts the New Cut, and is spacious 
and well arranged. ‘The site is upon the new course of the river 
Avon, between the overfall dam in St. Philip’s Marsh, and the iron- 
bridge which connccts the city side of the river with the Bath and 
Wells road: it was erected under 9th of Geo. IV. at an expense of 
16,000/., and first opened in February, 1830. The market, which 
is walled in, covers four acres of ground, and may be extended over 
two more acres adjoiuing, which were subsequently purchased at an 
additional cost of 8002. ‘The presents limits will accommodate 7000 
sheep—2000 under cover, 5000 pigs, 300 horses—with a trotting 
course 30 ft. wide, and 140 yards long, and upwards of 1000 head 
of cattle. The market is opened every Thursday ; and the supply 
fluctuates considerably, but the average is about—for cattle 500, 
sheep 3000, pigs 400, horses 80. ‘The tolls produce about 500/. per 
annum. The great market is held on the Thursday preceding 
Christmas Day, when the shows are generally very fine. 


Corn and Frovr, are sold from samples, under the piazza of the 
Exchange. 


The Currsz Marker, held every Wednesday and Friday, leads 
from Maryport-street to Wine-street. 


Hay, Straw, and Coat Markers, are held in St. James’s 
Church Yard, every ‘Tuesday and Friday. 


Farrs for Live Stock, are held on the lst of March, and the Ist 
of September, in the Cattle Market. 


Extensive sales of Learner, are effected in Leather Hall, in 
March and September. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


There are five Papers printed in Bristol. The Bristol Mercury, 
Felix Farley’s Journal, the Mirror, and the Times, are published 
on Saturday Morning; and the Gazette on Wednesday Evening. 


GAS WORKS. 


There are two gas companies in Bristol, the first the Coal Gas 
Company, erected under 59th of Geo. III., with a capital of 100,0002., 
the second the Oil Gas Company, erected under 4th of Geo. IV., 
with a capital of 30,0007. By the former company the public lamps 
of the city are lighted: by the latter the public lamps of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Clifton. 
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THE SAVINGS’ BANK, 


In St. Stephen’s Avenue, established in 1812, is open every Wed- 
nesday and Thursday Morning, from Twelve till Two, and every 
Saturday Evening, from Six till Eight o’clock. The amount depo- 


sited, by 8514 depositors, was £317,356 13s. Od., agreeably to the 
following classification :— 


Number of 

4849, Depositors wh tive bal 20th fos ten! 

epositors whose respective balances on 20t 
Nov., 1841, with Interest did not exceed f Leach, 32,045 16 6 
2329 were above «. £20and not exceeding 50 ditto, 72,654 3 4 
424 Ditto ow. £50 ditto £100 ditto, 80,275 2 1 
433 Ditto ean e100: ditto £150 ditto, 52,464 1 4 
297 ~—- Ditto ~- £150 ditto £200 ditto, 51,344 1 3 
57 were above ares — ao «» £200 ditto, 12,100 2 8 
8389 £300,882 12 2 
51 Charitable Societies... Fe Seen cas a 4,474 0 5 
74 Friendly Societies aan * a ae * 12,000 0 6 
8514 £317,356 13 0 


SQUARES. 


The Squarss of Bristol are well built and spacious, and are de- 
serving a visit from the stranger desirous of seeing the whole of 
the city. There are seven,—Berkeley Square, at the top of Park- 
street; Queen Square, near Prince’s-street ; King Square, Portland 
Square, Brunswick Square, and St. James’s Square, all near Stoke’s 
Croft ; and Somerset Square, near Redcliff Hill. 

There are two neatly built Arcapus, leading from Broadmead to 
St. James’s Barton, the Upper and Lower, the length of which is 
about 600 feet and the width about 12 feet. The shops are gene- 
rally fully occupied. 


THE GREAT WESTERN AND BRISTOL AND EXETER 
RAILWAYS. 


These splendid public works are allowed to be the best in the 
world, and elicit the wonder of all who travel on the line. We men- 
tion them together, because they form as it were one continuous 
line from London to Taunton, and we hope, in a few years, the line 
will be completed to Exeter. The Grand Terminus at Bristol is a 
magnificent pile of buildings, and every part of its management is 
conducted with perfect system. The particulars connected with the 
formation of the Company are so well known that it is unnecessary 
to go into detail. We annex the latest train Bill, which may be de- 
pended upon for its accuracy : the reader taking notice that the time 
specified is London time, and consequently ten minutes earlier than 


that of Bristol. Many mistakes occur from parties not recollecting 
this fact. 
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HACKNEY COACHES AND CARS 


Are very numerous, and the scale of charges moderate. They are 
licensed to ply for hire within the distance of ten miles beyond the 
city boundaries. Books of Fares may be purchased for sixpence at 
any of the booksellers. There are Omnibuses continually running 
between the Railway Station and Clifton and the Hotwells, Stoke’s 
Croft, &c., at the moderate charge of sixpence. Also from the 
Bush Hotel to Shirehampton, Henbury, Westbury, &c. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION. 


Steamers run from Bristol to the following places; particulars may 
be obtained at the respective offices :— 

New York,—office, 35, Prince’s-street. 

Liverpool,—office, opposite Crane No. 3. 

Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Tenby,—office, Narrow Quay. 

Swansea,—office, 33, Welch Back. 

Hayle and St. Ives, Cornwall,—office, 80, Quay. 

Ditto, ditto, office, Queen Square. 

Newport, Portishead, and Chepstow,— office, Rownham Wharf. 


LAND CONVEYANCE. 


The continued changes taking place in Coach travelling, and 
the transit of Goods by Waggons, through the operation of Railroads, 
renders it worse than useless to give a list. We therefore recom- 


mend an application to the Offices, where printed lists may gene~ 
rally be obtained. 


HOUSES OF CORRECTION. 


There are two strongly-built Prisons, one in Bridewell-lane, for 
minor offences and the safe custody of criminals before commitment; 
the other, the Gaol, near Bathurst Basin, capable of receiving more 
than two hundred prisoners. Both buildings are very firmly 
built, and their outward appearance fully indicate the purpose 
for which they were erected. The internal arrangements are of 
the most complete description, and great pains are taken to make 
them answer the object designed. 


NURSERY GARDENS. 


There are three very excellent Nursery Gardens in Bristol ; 
Messrs. Garraway, Mayes, and Co.’s, on Durdham Down; Messrs. 
Miller and Co.’s, Cotham New Road; and Mr. Maule’s, Stapleton 
Road. The former is beautifully situated and laid out with great 
taste, and the walks are become fashionable promenades. 

c3 
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PLACES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH.— EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


The Cathedral, in College Green. St. Mary Redcliff, on Redcliff- 
Hill. All Saints’, Corn-street. St. Augustine’s-the-less, Col- 
lege Green. Christ Church, and St. Ewen’s, Broad-street. St. 
George’s, Great George-street. St. James's, St. James’s Church 
Yard. St. John-the-Baptist, and St. Lawrence, Broad-street. St. 
Mary-le-Port, Mary-le-port-street. St. Matthew's Kingsdown. The 
Mayor’s Chapel, College Green. St. Michael’s, St. Michael’s Hill. 
St. Nicholas, St. Leonard, and St. Giles, St. Nicholas’s Steps. St. 
Paul’s, Portland-square. _ St. Peter’s, and St. Paul’s, Peter-Strect. 
St. Philip and Jacob, Old Market-street. Holy Trinity, West- 
street. St. Stephen’s Clare-street. Temple Church, Temple- 
street. St. Thomas’s, Thomas-street. St. Werburgh’s, Corn-street. 
St. Paul’s, and St. John’s, Bedminster. St. Andrew’s, Clifton. 
St. John’s, Lower Redland. ‘Trinity, Hotwells. Dowry Chapel. 
Redland Chapel. Orphan Asylum Chapel, Hook’s Mills. Trinity 
Almshouse Chapel, Old Market. Foster’s ditto, St. Michael’s 
Hill. Colston’s ditto. Blind Asylum. 


Orner Episcopan Cuurcnres.—Roman Catholics, Trenchard- 
street, Moravians, Upper Maudlin-street. 


DISSENTERS. 
Westryans.—Pyle Hill Chapel, Back Lane, Langton-street, 
Temple-street, Old Market, Baptist Mills, King-street, Hotwell- 
road, Granville Chapel, Portland Chapel, Redland. 


PriuitiveE Mxtuopisrs.— Guinea-street Chapel, Bear-lane 
Chapel, Barton-street Chapel, Dolman’s Chapel. 


Wetsu Catyvnistrc Mretuopists.—Broadmead. 


InpErENDENTS.—Zion Chapel, Kingsland Chapel, St. Augustine’s 
Place Chapel, Castle-green Chapel, Black Friars’ Chapel, Taber- 
nacle, Newfoundland-street Chapel, Anyil-street Chapel, Brunswick- 
square Chapel, Bridge-street Chapel, Lodge-street Chapel, Hope 
Chapel, Lower Castle-street Chapel (Welsh). 

Barrists.—West-street Chapel, Counterslip Chapel, Thrissle- 
street Chapel, Pithay Chapel, King-street Chapel, Broadmead 
Chapel, Magdalen-lane (Welsh). 

Crate anp Motier’s.—Callow Hill-street Chapel, Bethesda 
Chapel, Wilder-street Chapel, Pearce’s-place Chapel, Frome-street 
Chapel. 

Various Denomrnatrons.—Friends, Rosemary-street. Unita- 
rians, Lewin’s Mead. Irvingites, St. Augustine’s Back. Latter-day 
Saints, Temple-street. Chapel, St. James's Back. Bethel Ship, 
Welsh Back. Bromley’s, Lower Montague-street, Jews’ Synagogue, 
Temple-street. Zionites, True Lights. 
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HOSPITALS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

No city in the kingdom can boast of so many Charitable Institu- 

tions as Bristol, and among them stands pre-eminent the 
BRISTOL INFIRMARY, 

In Marlborough-street. This excellent institution was founded in 
1735, but the old buildings being found inconvenient, in 1784 they 
were taken down, and the present spacious and well-arranged 
edifice was erected on its site. It is supported principally by 
voluntary contributions, and the annual expenditure is about 6,0002. 
It has accommodation for upwards of two hundred patients, and the 
average number admitted is about fifteen hundred in, and nearly 
six thousand out, annually. ‘The wards are spacious, and the com- 
fort and cleanliness of the whole establishment elicits the admiration 
of all who visit it. 


THE BRISTOL GENERAL HOSPITAL, 

Guinea-street, established in 1832, is an Institution similar to the 
Infirmary, but on a smaller scale. The number of patients admit- 
ted during the past year was 2926 out and 430 in, and the amount 
of disbursements, £1770 17s. 5d. 


DISPENSARY FOR THE CURE OF COMPLAINTS IN THE EYES, 
Frogmore-street. This Institution for the admission of out-patients 
particularly, was founded by J. B. Estlin, Esq., F.L.S., in 1812, and 
has continued under bis sole direction tothe present time. For the first 
year, the expenses were defrayed by the founder ; but the usefulness 
of the charity became so apparent, that an adequate number of annual 
subscribers was soon obtained, and Mr. Estlin has stated, in one of 
his Reports, that he has never any difficulty in raising whatever 
funds are required. 

The expenditure, however, is unusually small. During the year 
1840, 2151 patients were admitted; the expenses for Rent, Medi- 
cines, Leeches, the occasional lodging and boarding of patients while 
under operations, and every othcr disbursement, amounted to no 
more than £67 14s. 11d., averaging less than 8d. for each patient. Of 
this number, between 700 and 800 were children under 10 years of 
ofage. The total amount of admissions to the present time is thirty- 
three thousand six hundred. 

A large number of persons who were blind (many of them born so) 
have been restored to sight by operations. Not only from the city, 
but from all the neighbouring counties, and even from the remotest 
parts of South Wales, patients apply for relief at this charity, where 
they are admitted without any recommendation. The cases of ac- 
cidents to the eyes from wounds, burns with heated iron, blows, &c. 
are very numerous; in 1840, 185 of this description occurred ; and 
during the last two years, the new operation for the cure of squint- 
ing has been extensively performed. 

Beside the above, there are about 50 voluntary charitable socie- 
ties, which collect and distribute annually among the poor in food, 
clothing, and medicine about £20,000. 


THE VICTORIA ROOMS, CLIFTON. 


This building was designed from the classic remains of the Co- 
rinthian order of architecture, by Mr. Charles Dyer, architect. The 
portico, speaking professionally, is octastyle (eight columns in front), 
dipeostyle (two columns on the returns), recessed for five inter- 
columns, thereby providing a large space under the portico for the 
public, and protected from the weather. The sculpture in the pedi- 
ment represents Minerva in a vega, driven by Apollo, preceded by 
the Hours (night and morning) and attended by the Graces. All 
these figures are colossal, or nine feet in height. The portico is 
approached, in front, up a flight of steps, 71 feet in length, arranged 
after the manner of the Propyle at Athens: but carriages are in- 
tended to drive in under the portico, for the purpose of setting down 
and taking up company under cover; for this purpose ample space 
is provided for several parties at the same time, the carriages being 
required to enter at the western, or Clifton gate, and to go out at 
the eastern, or lower gate. The hall of entrance, in which servants 
are to wait for their families, is 52 feet long by 18 feet wide; it is 
entered through three doors from the portico, and in order that a 
correct idea may be formed of the relative proportions of the build- 
ing, in which every thing is large, it may be desirable to know that 
the centre door is 20 feet high by 9 feet 6 inches wide. Next to the 
hall is the corridor, also 52 feet long, in which are doorways leading 
on the left to the committee room, and to separate cloak rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen; on the right to the reception room; and in 
the centre, through the octagon and vestibules, to the large room. 
The reception room, including the gallery, is 70 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, and 30 feet high. This room is also intended as a small con- 
cert room, and for small public and private meetings, kc. The oc- 
tagon is 26 feet in diameter and 45 feet high, leading from it are 
vestibules and lobbies, communicating with the whole of the esta- 
blishment. The large room is 117 feet 6 inches long, by 54 feet 6 
inches wide, and 47 feet high, in which there are three tribunes for 
ladies at public meetings. All the preceding rooms are on the 
ground floor. In the basement, or lower floor, is a kitchen, 40 feet 
by 29 feet, and 29 feet high, with two sculleries; dessert and glass 
rooms; numerous cellars, larders, waiters’ room, and superinten- 
dent’s offices, &c., all communicating directly with the public rooms 
on the ground floor. There are also rooms for the keeper, two kinds 
of water, and every other convenience requisite for the object in view. 

The great mecting of the Royal Agricultural Society will be the 
first public occasion in which these rooms will be occupied. We 
present our readers with a very accurate wood engraving of the 
building. 
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SCHOOLS. 


It appears from the last report of the Bristol Statistical Society* 
that there are in Bristol 512 Day and Evening Schools, and 86 Sun- 
day Schools, containing 21,865 Scholars, with 2,447 Teachers. 

’ They are thus classed :— 


Per centage 

proportion 

Scholars. of the whole. 

1. Infant Schools... has Saas SAW = 1708 0.0 CO 

2. Dame Schools... an seo STs Sane BOIS a O52 
3. Common Day and Evening : 

ee aaron i 219... 7,900 .. 58°77 

4. Free and Endowed Schools ... 20 ... 1,884 ... 9:08 


5. Superior Private and a 


Schools... saa 38 «. 740 5°03 


512 14,694 100 
6. Sunday Schools nae | err vel — 
Total... aaa aan DOS ose 21,860 


Now, leaving out the Infant and Adult Schools, and, in short, all 
Scholars under 5 and above 15 years of age, we find 17,138 between 
the ages of 5 and 15. 

‘“‘ Having ascertained this fact, we naturally inquire further, how 
do these numbers represent the state of education in Bristol. This 
question can of course only be answered when we have acquainted 
ourselyes with the number of children existing in the City between 
the same ages. Taking, then, the whole population of the City as 
120,000, there must be, between 5 and 15, according to a ratio well 
ascertained, 28,800 children. If, therefore, a child ought to be re- 
ceiving school-instruction during these ten years of life,—and who 
that regards this great community, whether politically with respect 
to the amount of labour required to be done, and the number of hands 
that could simultaneously be spared from its discharge; whether 
morally with respect to the good order which results froma dis- 
ciplined state of mind and feeling; or whether religiously with a 
consideration of the immense value of the immortal welfare of every 
individual soul, would wish that even a fraction of a year should be 
curtailed from that valuable period of education ?—if, then a child 
ought to be more or less receiving school-instruction during this 
term of years, there may be said to be in Bristol 11,662 children 


* To those who are desirous of obtaining more detailed accounts of the Statistics 
of Bristol, we recommend the very able report of the Society, recently published. 
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who are receiving no education at all during that period; for that 
number would, under the supposition, express the existing deficiency. 
The real fact, however, is, that comparatively few receive the whole 
ten years’ instruction, and the majority share among them the deficit, 
by receiving two, three, or more years’ schooling, as the case may be, 
while an unascertained remnant obtain no education at all but what 
the open street affords. One form of representing the matter, would 
be to say that each child receives on an average about four years’ 
instruction ; and those years probably early years, when it is placed 
at school rather to be out of the way of mischief than to acquire 
useful knowledge or sound principle. 

“Thus far, then, we conclude that the means of education in 
Bristol fall short by a full third of what it ought to be: and yet it 
may be remarked that independently of endowments, a much larger 
sum is annually paid in Bristol for the purposes of education, than 
is contributed by the State towards the instruction of the five or six 
millions of children in the United Kingdom.” 

The Statistical Socicty, gives the following valuable table of the 
the amount of accommodation in the several places of public worship 
in the Borough. 


SITTINGS. Sse 
o 

3 Bie 
o <c tm 
> =| 2 on 
§ 3 oy S -\e-3 
Po 2 iS < |< 56 
taal ix) 1S) 


Established Church .... «««| 17,187 | 11,003 | 28,190 2,379 
Independents... 003 | 4,250 | 10,253 2,233 
Baptists .... 2,959 | 1,516 | 4,475 1,739 
Wesleyans ....... awe 4,085 4,036 8,121 1,620 
Primitive & Welch Metho 1,190 1,069 2,259 317 


Other Denominations ..,..... 4,264 | 6,028 
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Beside the general Statistical account of Schools it may be men- 
tioned that there are the following endowed establishments for the 
education and clothing of children :— 


Colston’s Free School, St. Augustine’s Place. 

The Merchants’ Hall School, King-street. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital School, Christmas-street. 
Red Maids’ School, College Green. 

Temple School, for Girls and Boys. 


There are also Sunday, Daily, and Infant Schools, connected 
with almost every Church and Chapel in the city. 
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BISHOP’s COLLEGE, 


At the top of Park-street, is an elegant structure dedicated to the 
education of youth in the principles of the Church of England. It 
has been founded nearly on the plan of the King’s College School, 
London, and is capacious enough to receive 200 pupils. 


THE BAPTIST ACADEMY, 


For the education of young men for the Ministry, is in Stoke's 

Croft. The number of students vary from 20 to 25. Connected 

with this Institution is a valuable Museum and a good Library, 

eee to which is easily obtained on application to the resident 
utor. 


BRISTOL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


OLD PARK. 


In this Institution, regular annual courses of Lectures are deliv- 
ered, on all the branches of Medical Education ; and by attendance 
on these, together with attendance on the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of the Infirmary, Students may completely qualify them- 
selves for Examination before the College of Surgeons, the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, and also for the Medical Degrees conferred by the 
University of London. ‘The building contains two Lecture Rooms, 
a spacious Museum, and a Chemical Laboratory, besides rooms for 
Dissection &c. The followingis a list of the subjects taught in this 
School, and of the Lecturers who respectively undertake them. 

Wixter Sesston— Anatomy and Physiology, Dr. Riley and 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter. Practical Anatomy, Mr. Colthurst. Che- 
mistry, Mr. Herapath. Materia Medica, Dr. Fairbrother, and 
Mr. Staples. Zheory and Practice of Medicine, Dr. Symonds and 
Dr. J. Bernard. Surgery, Mr. Clark and Mr. Green. Midwifery, 
Mr. Swayne and Mr. Hetling. 

Summer Srssion :—Butany and Vegetable Physiology, Mr. Root- 
sey and Dr. W. B. Carpenter. Forensic Medicine, Dr. Kay and 
Mr. Herapath. 


ASYLUM FOR ORPHAN GIRLS, 


ituated a short distance from the city, at Hook’s Mills. This 
Asylum was founded in 1795, and is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. It contains about forty orphan children, who are 
boarded, clothed, and instructed in reading, writing, needle-work, 
and household duties, with a view to qualify them for domestic 
service. This interesting institution is well worth a visit. 
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CLIFTON AND THE HOTWELLS. 


The numerous and frequent visitors from every part of the king- 
dom to the very beautiful and romantic scenes of Clifton, and the 
increase of its opulent residents, show the estimation in which it is 
held ; and it is doubtful whether any other part of England presents 
so great a variety, and such grandeur, of scenery as this highly 
favoured spot. Our space will not allow our entering so fully into 
a description of this admirable adjunct to our city as we could wish, 
and we must content ourselves with taking the reader around 
Clifton and the Hotwells, introducing to his notice and briefly de- 
scribing, as we pass, those objects of interest which we consider 
worthy of attention. 

Ascending Park-street, on our route, after passing the Philo- 
sophical Institution, which is described in page 23, the next objects 
which attract attention are the New Bishop’s College and the Blind 
Asylum, at the right on the top of Park-street, together with the 
Chapel belonging to the latter institution. The former building is 
devoted to the instruction of youth, and the latter to the bene- 
volent object of maintaining and educating the blind. This insti- 
tution is open to strangers, and will amply reward the visitor for the 
time occupied in going over the establishment; the inmates are 
employed in basket making and other handicrafts suitable to their 
condition. A little further on, on the opposite side of the road, are 
the Horticultural Gardens, the Rooms of which are at present 
occupied by the Polytechnic Exhibition of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion (an object which, we trust, will prove very attractive) and by the 
Messrs. Branscoinbe, who have purchased the right of using Beard’s 
patent for taking Daguerréotype and Photographic Portraits. Here, 
in the course of a few seconds, likenesses, most faithfully accurate, 
are taken. Proceeding on our walk, we pass, on our right hand, 
the entrance to Tyndal’s Park, which presents to the inhabitants 
of Bristol a beautiful promenade, and isa pleasant road to Saint 
Michael’s Hill and Kingsdown. A few steps further on, on a 
point formed by the divergence of the Clifton and Durdham Down 
roads, stand the Victoria Rooms, an elegant and spacious 
building, opened on the 24th of May last, a full description of which 
will be found in page 32. Opposite to this spot, on the Clifton 
side, is the Clifton Museum, where Mr. Stivens will be happy to 
shew his beautiful collection of natural curiosities, which are well 
deserving public attention. 

Leaving the Museum, we proceed up the Clifton road, pass 
Richmond Terrace, and cross the fields opposite to visit the 
Zoological Gardens, which are laid out with considerable taste, no 
expense being spared to render them attractive to the lovers of 
natural history. On the evenings of particular days, thousands of 
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visitors may be seen, throwing off the cares of business, enjoying the 
beautiful promenades in the grounds, and witnessing the splendid 
displays of fireworks which are occasionally exhibited. The speci- 
mens in zoology, although not very numerous, are generally superior 
of their kind, and the moderate charge of admission induces most 
strangers, as well as residents, to visit a spot which deserves 
universal encouragement. 

Coming from the Gardens back towards Clifton, we cross Clifton 
Down, where the salubrity of the air cannot fail being noticed, and 
from which the view of the Avon is in the highest degree romantic 
and picturesque; as also that of the highly-cultivated lands of 
Somersetshire, and the western portion of Bristol. Dundry Hill 
terminates the prospect on one side, on which there is a lofty tower. 
It was erected in the reign of Edward IV., as a land-mark for an 
amazing extent, and might probably have been originally intended 
as such by the founder or founders, rather than as necessary for so 
contemptible a structure as that which shrinks beneath it. A tur- 
ret crowns the north-east angle, and buttresses of eight gradations 
support three others. Four horizontal strings separate the height 
into as many stories, each of which contains pointed windows with 
neat mullions. The upper string, or cornice, has projecting gro- 
tesque heads of animals on every angle but the north-east, and one 
over each window to the cardinal points. ‘The former support 
beautiful picrced flying buttresses to the four lanterns or pierced 
turrets; and the latter octagon columns embattled. The south- 
west, or weather sides of this fine tower, have recently been tho- 
roughly and judiciously repaired, by the substitution of sound stones 
for those which were decayed. From the summit of this tower is 
a fine view of Bristol, with its numerous spires, contrasted with the 
more solid tower of the cathedral. 

On Clifton Downs, a fine resort for equestrians, are the remains 
of Roman fortifications, which have induced some antiquarians 
to regard it as the site of the Roman Station Abone. We now 
arrive at a building which no one should pass without entering, and 
once there, it will be some considerable time before there will be a 
desire to leave,—we allude to the Clifton Observatory, where Mr. 
West, the intelligent proprietor, has catered for the public amuse- 
ment in a manner which reflects the highest credit on his skill and 
preseverance. Among the variety of objects contained in the 
Observatory, may be enumerated the Reflecting and Achromatic 
Telescopes, through which the surrounding country for 20 miles 
distant may be surveyed; a large Newtonian Telescope, of 124 in. 
aperture; a Newtonian, of 7 feet focus, and 7 in. aperture, with 
various magnifying powers; two Gregorian Telescopes, of 8 
in. aperture; French Instrument, by Troughton; Astronomical 
Clocks ; a variety of amusing and pleasing Optical Instruments, 
Experiments, &c.; Galvanic Apparatus; Photogenic Drawings ; 
specimens of the Daguerréotype; and last, but not least, on the summit 
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of the Tower an unusually large and excellent Camera Oxscura, 
which brings immediately under the view, as if by magic, the whole 
of the surrounding scenery, animated with the various moving 
objects that successively come within the field of the picture,— 
human figures, cattle, carriages, the waving of foliage, and ships 
and steamers arriving and departing,—presented with the distinct- 
ness and in the vivid colouring of nature, and affording a high 
gratification to the observer, from the continued changes, and 
varied effects of light and shade upon the landscape. From 
the lower part of the building Mr. West has effected a passage 
down into the Giant’s Cave, so called from some fabulous tradition. 
This is a natural chamber within the upper beds of the carboni- 
ferous limestone that form St. Vincent’s Rocks, and opens at one 
extremity upon the precipitous escarpment of that rock, at a height 
of about two hundred and thirty feet above the river Avon, which 
runs at the foot, and eighty below and to the west of the Ob- 
servatory. At this opening a balcony has been fixed, and here, in 
perfect security, may the visitor contemplate a scene perfectly 
unique in its character. 

On leaving the Observatory, the preparations for erecting the 
Suspension Bridge cannot fail of being noticed ; and the immense 
height from the water and the magnificence of the scenery must 
also strike the attention. [An engraving, with description, will be 
found in the work.] The visitor will then descend the hill, passing 
Prince’s Buildings and Sion Spring, which supplies nearly all the 
inhabitants on the western side of Clifton with water, and where 
there are excellent and commodious baths. He will then proceed 
along the Royal York Crescent, a delightful situation, from which is 
obtained a most charming prospect; pass Saville Place, and arrive 
at Clifton Church, a neatly-built edifice, with a tastefully-arranged 
church-yard. Opposite the Church is the house of T. Goldney, Esq., 
where may be viewed, by permission of the owner, a curious arti- 
ficial grotto. On the entrance is displayed a great variety of rare 
and costly shells; the sides are embossed with rock crystals, mun- 
dics, metallic ores, petrifactions, and various other fossils ; the roof 
is finely fretted, and the floor presents a rich mosaic pavement. In 
a recess is a statue of Aquarius, and fronting the door are figures of 
a lion and lioness. From the grotto is a subterraneous passage to 
a fine terrace walk. The gardens exhibit considerable taste. 

We again descend the hill through Clifton Vale, and proceed by 
the Paragon to Dowry-square, Hotwells ; thence to Hotwell House, 
which is built in the Tuscan order, and has a neat appearance. The 
ground floor contains a Pump-Room and well-arranged Hot and 
Cold Baths. The mineral waters are held in great repute, and large 
quantities are exported. The neighbourhood is much frequented 
by invalids, both for the benefit of the waters and the salubrity of 
the air. There are two ascents from the Hotwells to Clifton, one 
by the Zig-zag Walk, a sinuous path cut out on the sides of the 
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rock, and the other by a carriage road, which forms an easy 
ascent. The scenery from this spot is romantic and beautiful, as 
St. Vincent’s rocks can here be seen to the best advantage. 

From the Wells we cross the Avon at Rownham Ferry, and 
wander amid the still more romantic scenery on the other side, 
where wood and rock mingle in beautiful variety. Among the 
many charming spots on this side, none is more famed than Night- 
ingale Valley, where, during the summer, many a happy group will 
be met enjoying the scenery and listening to the music of the 
feathered tribe, frequently enriched by the full melodious notes of 
the nightingale. Hours might be spent in contemplating Nature’s 
lovely works in this place, which will be visited and re-visited as 
long as a taste for the beautiful remains. 

We now retrace our steps, re-cross the ferry, on our return 
to the city, by way of the docks and Cumberland Basin, which is 
frequently all bustle from the landing and embarking of passengers 
by the various steamers. Wherries are constantly plying from the 
Basin to the city, and the visitor will do well to embark in one. 
The passage will afford considerable gratification, as he will have an 
excellent view of the Crescents and other buildings in the distance, 
and pass, on the left, the manufactory of Messrs. Lunell and Co., and, 
on the right, the establishment of the Great Western Steam-Packet 
Company. Here is now building the Great Britain, a splendid 
iron steamer, intended to run to and from America, in conjunction 
with the far-famed Great Western,—a description of which, accom- 
panied with a correct and spirited engraving, will be found in page 
26. We land with our visitor at Prince’s Street Bridge, close by 
the substantial and spacious warehouses of Messrs. Acraman & Co., 
and trust he will consider himself amply repaid for the time and 
labour employed. 

Before parting we are desirous of remarking that Clifton is inter- 
spersed with Hotels, Libraries, Lodging-Houses, places for public 
worship, and is well supplied with every thing requisite to make it 
a comfortable place of abode ; and to the botanist and the geologist 
the immediate vicinity presents a rich field for investigation. 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 


Of which we annex an Engraving, is in course of erection. The 
structure was commenced in consequence of a bequest of Alderman 
Vick, of Bristol, who, in the year 1770, bequeathed the sum of 
£1000 to the Society of Merchants, in order that it might be placed 
out at interest, to accumulate for the purpose of constructing a 
bridge from Clifton Down across the Avon. The sum originally 
bequeathed having amounted to about £10,000, the work was be- 
gun and aided by shares for the remainder to the amount of 
£50,000. The design is Mr. Telford’s, and the whole is under the 
superintendence of Sir I. K. Brunel. The foundation stone of the 
pier on the Somersetshire side was laid by the Marquis of North- 
ampton, August 27, 1836, and the work has since that time slowly 
proceeded amid many unexpected obstacles. The piers are now 
finished, and a large proportion of the chain manufactured, and we 
hope soon to witness the completion of this wonderful structure. 
The span of the Bridge will be 630 feet; the height from high water 
mark 230 feet. 


THE GREAT WESTERN COTTON WORKS. 


This spacious and substantially-built factory is situated in the 
parish of St. Philip and Jacob, in a most convenient spot, close to 
the Great Western Railway and the banks of the Avon, and is in 
full operation, under the able management of J. B. Clarke, Esq., a 
gentleman possessing every qualification for the superintendence of 
such an extensive establishment, inferior to none, we believe, in the 
kingdom. We cannot within our limits enter into a full description 
of the works, but some idea of the extent may be formed from the 
following facts, which we have derived from personal inspection, 
accompanied by Mr. Rowbotham, the experienced and talented 
Foreman of the Works :— 

Number of persons employed, 1800. 

Wages varying from ds. to 30s. per week. 

Number of Steam Engines at work, six—3 of 80, and 
1 each of 60, 24, and 20 horse power. 

Quantity of coals consumed, weekly, 150 tons. 

Number of Gas-lights, 1500, consuming 4500 feet of 
gas per hour, when the establishment is lighted up. 

The Machinery with the exception of such as are patent, was 
manufactured on the premises. 

Every part of these extensive works is in the most perfect order, 
and the persons employed look remarkably healthy and are well 
dressed; indeed the appearance of the work-people altogether 
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form a striking contrast to those caricatures with which thousands 
are acquainted, who have never seen the interior of such an es- 
tablishment. 

The necessary hindrance which visitors must always occasion to 
the persons employed, renders it difficult to obtain an order to 
visit this factory, but those who can obtain such a favour will be 
amply repaid for their trouble. 

The Warehouses and Offices belonging to the Company are in 
Redcliff-street, and were built expressly for the purpose. ‘They are 
quite in character with the works, spacious, elegant, and possessing 
every facility for business, the front being on the principal thorough- 
fare, and the back having direct communication with the water, so 
that goods brought from the works are transhipped from the barges 
to the warehouse. 


PUBLIC CEMETERY, ARNO’s VALE, 


Established by private subscription of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty citizens of Bristol. It is situated ina naturally-formed Basin, 
within a mile of the city, on the Bath road. The land at present 
enclosed is rather more than 14 acres, and comprises a portion on 
the left or eastern side, intended for Members of the Established 
Church, with an elegant Church of the Italian order ; and another 
portion on the right, for Dissenters, with a chaste and beautiful onic 
Chapel, a model of that on the banks of the river Ilyssus. The 
entrance is through gates separating the two buildings, intended 
for the Chaplain and Superintendent, and the general appearance 
of the ground is pleasing and attractive. 

The substitution of the spacious Cemetery for the crowded and 
gloomy Churchyard, is, indeed, one of the many and important 
alterations which the improving spirit of the age has effected ; and 
few years will elapse ere a discerning public will perceive the pro- 
priety of prohibiting the useof small spots of ground, in the very 
heart of large Cities, as sepulchres for the dead. 


EXCURSIONS, 
Which may be made within a day, with the distance to each place. 


Chepstow, Piercefield, Wynd Cliff, Tintern Abbey, the Banks of 
the Wye—by Steamer to Chepstow, thence by conveyances 
which may be easily obtained on landing, 21 miles. 

Cheddar Cliffs and Caverns, 18 miles. 

Clevedon, a pleasant watering place, 12 miles, by railroad. 

Banwell Caves, 19 miles, by railroad. 

Badminton, the seat of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 16 miles. 

Berkeley Castle, the residence of Earl Fitzhardinge, 19 miles. 

Portishead, by steamer,{8 miles. 
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Thornbury Castle, 11 miles. 

SS a fashionable bathing place, 22 miles, by rail- 
road. 

The City of Bath, with its Pump Room, Park, Baths, Abbey, 
Crescents, Squares, &c,, 12 miles, by railroad. 

Corsham House, the seat of Lord Methuen, 10 miles from Bath, by 
railroad. 

Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 18 miles from Bath. 

Dundry Hill and Tower, 4 miles. From this place may be obtained, 
on a clear day, a most extensive view of the surrounding coun- 
try, including the Steep and Flat Holms, the Welsh Mountains, 
and the White Horse in Wiltshire. 

ete Drew, where are some interesting Druidical remains, 7 
miles. 


Places in Bristol, and its immediate vicinity, worthy the attention of 
Strangers, who may obtain information of the means of gaining 
admission, to such as require an introduction, of any Bookseller. 


Brandon Hill, from which an excellent view of the city, &c. may be 
obtained. 

Bristol Institution, Park-street. 

Scientific Exhibition, in connection with the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Horticultural Rooms. 

Blind Asylum, top of Park-street. 

Clifton Museum, Richmond Hill. 

West’s Observatory, Clifton Down. 

Cook’s Folly, Durdham Down. 

Zoological Gardens, Durdham Down. 

Garaway, Mayes and Co.’s Nursery Gardens, Durdham Down Road. 

Grotto, &c. at the residence of T. Goldney, Esq., Clifton. 

Redcliff Church, Redcliff Hill. 

Cathedral and Mayor’s Chapel, College Green. 

Museum, Baptist College, Stoke’s Croft. 

Pump Room, Hotwells. 

St. Vincent’s Rocks. 

Leigh Woods, and Nightingale Valley. 

Leigh Court, the residence of P. J. Miles, Esq. 

Blaize Castle and Woods. 

Henbury Cottages and Church Yard. 
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GEOLOGY OF BRISTOL & ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A comprehensive view of the geological features of this neigh- 
bourhood will include what is commonly known as the Bristol 
coal-field, extending from Tortworth-park on the North to the 
Mendip hills, southwards. The great vertical extent in the tabu- 
lar list of strata which this tract comprises is remarkable, and hence 
arises so great a variety in mineral structure, in the superposition 
of strata, and in the forms of organic remains, as to render this 
locality peculiarly adapted for geological study. 

Commencing with the latest formation, we find the Inrerror 
OoxrTe capping the summit of Dundry Hill at about four miles to 
the south. The freestone raised in the Dundry quarries was an- 
ciently employed in the building of St. Mary Redcliffe church, but 
it is now superseded by the Bath oolite. Its fossils are most 
abundant ; besides corals are Ammonites of many species, Nautili, 
and Belemnites ; many univalves (Pleurotomaria, Melania, Cirrus) 
and Conchifere (Trigonia, Astarte, Cuculleea, Modiola, Phola- 
domya, with Terebratula of numerous varieties). 

Next in the descending order is the Lias formation, which here 
attains a thickness of about 300 feet. The upper division—Lias 
Upper Marls—consisting chiefly of argillaceous deposits, is seen 
under the Oolitic beds of Dundry and Bitton hills; the lower part 
presents—lIst, about 60 feet of Blue Limestones in thin courses 
(none exceeding 12 inches) interstratified with clay beds, usually 
thin, but abundant in the lower part ; 2nd, While Limestones about 
20 feet, separated by thin clay seams into 12 or 165 layers, of which 
one is about 18 inches in thickness; these rest upon—3rd, the Zias 
Lower Marls, which are chiefly laminated clays, and coloured 
marlstones with nodular limestones. The Blue Limestone beds 
have yielded remains of the Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus, Penta- 
crinus, and the ordinary Molluscous species of this formation ; in 
the Lower Maris is a remarkable bone-bed, full of fish-scales and 
teeth, which, though generally less than one inch thick, is appa- 
rently continuous through an extent of many miles. A most 
instructive section has been made through these beds at Saltford 
on the Great Western railway. The Lias occupies the low undu- 
lating hills in the vicinity, as Totterdown, Bedminster down, Cot- 
ham hill (which gives name to a nodular concretionary limestone, 
called, when polished, Cotham Marble) and the moderately elevated 
lands of Horfield and Filton. 

To these succeed the Red Maris and Red Sandstones of the 
Sauirerovs system. The low central and eastern parts of Bristol, 
a narrow tract passing hence to Winterbourn, and the Ashton 
valley present good examples of these strata. The valley of the 
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Trim from Westbury to the Avon is occupied by another division 
of the same system—the Calcareous Conglomerate—which is seen 
also at Henbury and Almondsbury, and at the brow of the depressed 
ground between the Observatory and the turnpike, adjoining the 
road, which descends to the river. In this stratum, near Durdham 
Down, three new species of Saurians, forming the genera Palzo- 
pe and Thecodontosaurus, were found by Mr. Stutchbury and 

r. Riley. 

The above-mentioned formations are, with rare exceptions nearly 
horizontal; they occupy in detached masses about one half of the 
area of the coal basin, and overlie the Carboniferous group of 
strata, which are always sloping with an inclination of 25 to 50 
degrees towards the centre of the basin, except in those out-lying 
tracts, as at Penpole, Failand and Walton downs, where violent 
undulations or disruptions of the beds have changed their dip and 
direction. 

The CarBonirerovus system presents—Ist, Coal-measures ; 2nd, 
Millstone Grit; 2nd, Mountain Limestone; 4th, Old Red Sandstone. 
Owing to the great dislocations and extensive movements of this 
group, and to the subsequent denudations to which the irregular 
surface has been subjected, the lowest beds of the Coal-measures 
often appear at the surface in the interior of the basin, and from 
the overflowing of the superincumbent horizontal strata of Lias and 
New Red Sandstone, the area is broken up into several detached 
coal-fields. ‘lhe largest extends about 12 miles, from Cromhall, 
near Wickwar, south-westwards to Brislington, having an average 
breadth of three or four miles. Two others of very small dimen- 
sions occur at Newton St. Loe and in the Golden Valley, near 
Bitton. An important coal-field is worked at Nailsea, and there 
is another more westward at Paulton. At six miles to the south 
of Bristol is the Pensford coal-field. Farther southward is that 
near Clan down, and another borders the northern flank of the 
Mendip hills, extending nearly to Frome. The whole group is 
susceptible of a triple division into—lst, Upper coal-measures, 
composed of about 1400 feet of sandstones, shales and clays, with 
12 to 15 feet of coal in 7 or 8 seams; 2nd, the Pennant rock, about 
1000 feet of sandstones regularly deposited, and yielding in some 
quarries, as at Stapleton, large slabs, 8 to 10 feet square. ‘This is 
nearly devoid of coal, and rests upon—3rd, the Lower coal-measures, 
resembling the upper measures in composition, holiing about the 
same quantity of coal, and possessing a thickness nearly as great. 
The collieries are worked with considerable energy, the miners in 
many parts, as at Hall-lane, near Hanham, at Newton St. Loe and 
at Clan down, attaining a depth of 200 to 250 fathoms. The 
vegetable reliquie are distributed in profusion; above the coal- 
seams are Filices, Sigillaria, Lithodendron, &c., and Stigmaria in 
the subjacent clays. Calamites abound in the Pennant rocks; two 
trees (Sigillarie ?) may be seen in an erect position on the south 
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bank of the Great Western railway at 8 miles 5 furlongs from the 
city. No remains of mollusks or fish have been discovered. 

2nd. The Millstone Grit consists of 300 to 400 feet of solid 
sandstones, with partings of ferruginous clay and shale, interstrati- 
fied with beds of coarse and fine quartzose conglomerates. It 
skirts the northern border of the coal-field, and is brought to the 
surface near its centre at Kingswood. The abrupt elevations of 
Brandon-hill, Clifton church, and St. Michael’s-hill are formed of 
this compact rock ; and its quarries—as at Honeypen- hill—furnish 
the stone with which the streets of the city are pitched. A few 
plants, a Pinna and a spinose species of Producta, are occasionally 
found. 

3rd. The Mountain Limestone is admirably seen in the defile of 
the Avon. The visitor, during his walk from Rownham ferry, may 
observe the houses at the western end of Windsor terrace, firmly 
fixed upon the solid rock of the Millstone Grit. Thence commence 
the transition beds, called the Upper Limestone Shales, comprising 
three or four alternations of block-grit, thin sandstones and shales, 
and granular with oolitic limestones, extending behind St. Vincent's 
parade nearly to the Hotwell-house, at which place begins the true 
Limestone. Proceeding to the bottom of the road which leads up 
to the downs, a bold escarpment of shattered and contorted lime- 
stone marks the position of an enormous fault, by which the lowest 
part of the Millstone Grit mass is again brought to view. The 
ascending road is cut through the alternating strata, which are the 
repetition of those above described ; and from the ravine which de- 
scends from the turnpike, the complete Mountain Limestone series 
may be traced through a distance of six furlongs to the termination 
of the “ Black Rock” quarries, beyond which the gradual slope of 
the hill and the luxuriant growth of underwood denote the outcrop 
of the Lower Limestone Shales. 

The western boundary of the basin is nearly complete; the large 
calcareous plain of Broadfield Down is separated by a small inter- 
val only from that of Leigh Down, which is continued by Durdham 
down to Pen Park. The limestone recommences at Knole Park, 
and proceeds northward to Cromhall church, where it makes a sud- 
den turn to Chipping Sodbury ; thence the eastern limit is mani- 
fest only in three or four very small tracts. The Mendip hills, 
passing from Frome eastward, and then trending gradually towards 
Broadfield Down, form the southern limit of the basin. From the 
western ranges are thrown off the hills of Bleadon, Worle, Wood- 
spring, Clevedon, and Kingsweston. 

The relics of the strange creatures which existed in those ancient 
periods are profusely laid in some parts of the series, especially in 
the upper and lower transition strata. Remains of fish occur in the 
earliest formed beds. One stratum, several feet thick, of the 
“ Black rock” is composed mainly of the disjointed columns and 
bodies of Crinoidea, and several other large masses closely resemble 
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modern coral reefs. The Mollusca, though various, are chiefly the 
Spirifer, Producta and Terebratula. 

Beneath these deposits may be observed a hard, coarse-grained , 
reddish sandstone, which may be traced up the bank "till it forms 
the foundation of the small tower, called Cook’s Folly. This sand- 
stone forms the highest stratum of the 4th division—the Old Red 
Sandstone ; and by pursuing the course of the Avon, (the left bank 
is now the best for investigation), a series of fissile grey and red 
sandstones, laminated red clays, granular moderately hard red 
block sandstones (with which the piers for the suspension bridge 
are constructed), together with subordinate quartzose conglomerates 
will be found accumulated ’till they attain a thickness of two or 
three thousand feet. The Old Red Sandstone underlies the lime- 
stone of Durdham Down, Failand, and Walton Down, and it marks 
the course of an anti-clinal axis along the Mendip range. It is 
again seen at Thornbury, and, traversing Milbury Heath, proceeds 
to Tortworth, and continues onwards to support the limestone of 
the north-eastern corner of the basin. The lowest beds are corn- 
stones, and these rest unconformably at Whitfield and Charfield, 
upon strata of the Silurian system, which in this brief sketch it is 
not our purpose further to notice, except, that Trappean rocks are 
there visible. The only other locality for Igneous rocks hitherto 
known is at Bleadon hill, and was pointed out by the Rey. D. 
Williams, in the cutting of the Exeter railway. The Lias strata 
are hereby dislocated. 

The Post-tertiary accumulations of gravel along the course of 
the Avon and its tributary streams have supplied bones of the 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hyzena, and others. ‘The caves of the Men- 
dip hills have yielded an abundant harvest to the unremitting 
labours of Mr. Beard and the Rev. D. Williams. Remains of the 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Bear, Hyena, Tiger, Ox, Stag, and many 
other quadrupeds, have been disinterred from the accumulations of 
mud and detritus with which those dark recesses are usually filled. 


FINDS. 


OBSERVATORY, CLIFTON. 


Mr. WEST begs most respectfully to inform the Subscribers, Visitors, 
and the Public generally, that the OBSERVATORY is now open, and 
that it contains, for their use, by day or night, large and powerful 


REFLECTING AND ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES ; 
ONE OF 20 FEET, 


And several of smaller dimensions for astronomical purposes, and for 


viewing the extensive and beautiful scenery by which the Observatory 
is surrounded. 


Upon the summit of the Tower is placed an excellent and unusually large 


CAMERA OBSCURA, 
(The diameter of the picture being 5 feet), embracing the whole of the 
extensive view from the base of the Tower to the horizon. The Camera 
Obscura, to those unacquainted with it, has a magic effect. ‘The entire 
of the varied scenery within the range of the summit of the Observatory, 
including figures, and animals in motion, carriages, the waving of foliage, 
ships and packets arriving and departing, being brought in snecession 
into the picture with the distinctness and vivid colouring of nature, and 
affording a high gratification to the observer from the continued changes 
and varied effects of light and shade upon the landscape. 


A variety of amusing and pleasing OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
EPPERIMENTS, &e. 


GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
Every description of PHOTOGENIC DRAWING shown and explainad. 


Beautiful Specimens of the Daguerréotype. 


To the Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the romantic Scenery of Clifton, 
the Proprietor takes the opportunity of recommending the Observatory 
to their notice, as being by far the most eligible point to obtain a clear 
idea of the locality and beauty of the place, independent of the amuse- 
ment afforded by the various Instruments. 

ADMIssIon—One Shilling ; Juniors under 12 years, Sixpence each. 
Subscribers, 10s. 6d. per Annum ; 5s. per Month includes the use of the 
Instruments by Day, the Cave, &e. 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND ALL THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 


J. SCHWEPPE and Co.’s = 


Celebrated A=rated Waters, Soda, Pot- 
ash, Lemonade, &c., 


Are Manufactured at their principal House, 51, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, Lonpon, and at their Branch Establishments, 20, Bridge-street, 
BristTou ; 148, London Road, LIvERPOOL ; and Friar Gate, DERBY. 


IMPORTERS OF GERMAN SILTZER WATER. 


IMPORTANT. 


The attention of Professional Gentlemen, Auctioneers, Commercial 
Agents, and of the advertising Public generally, is particularly directed 
to the following extracts from Parliamentary Ducuments, from which 
it will be seen that THE 


BRISTOL MERCURY 


AND 
GHestern Counties’ Advertiser, 


Having so large a circulation, offers the greatest advantages as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

‘The Stamps supplied for the use of the Bristol Saturday Papers (as 
shewn by the Documents above referred to), for the year 1841, were as 
follow :— 

Bristol Mercury, Price 5d. ... 19'7,000 
BRISTOL MIRROR ...c0esecsecsececece 106,000 
BRIsToL JoURNAL (Felix Farley’s) ...-.. 72,000 
BRISTOUSTIMES <<5.aje% og seen sie tags gweinen O0,000 

The above are the results for a short period, but on the ENTIRE 
SERIES of Parliamentary Returns, embracing a period of several years, 
The Mercury possesses a vast superiority ; it is not only at the head of 
the Bristol Press, but, in point of Circulation, is the Leading Paper in 
the West of England, 

OFFICE, 35, BROAD-STREET, Bristol, July, 1842. 
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SUMMER HILL 
CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


FOR ONE HUNDRED PUPILS, 
(Two Miles from Bristol, on the Upper Road to Bath). 


TERMS: FROM 25 TO 30 GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Fr 


THE importance of Education, abstractedly considered, is be- 
coming more and more impressed on the public mind. ‘The doubts, which 
might have been once felt as to its ultimate tendency, have been gradually but 
completely dissipated, and it is now regarded as the principal element of 
civilization, How widely soever the numerous plans of social amelioration 
may differ from one another, they are all based on the value and necessity of 
early mental training. But if the inestimable benefits of education be, at 
length, fully recognised, not less so is the absolute need of its being conducted 
on right principles. Its practical value must mainly depend on the views en- 
tertained by those to whom the youthful mind is entrusted, whose sacred duty 
it is to watch its developement, to direct its growing energies, and impart those 
habits and methods of intellectual exertion, by which the future man is trained 
to pass usefully and honourably through life, and acquire the respect of his 
fellow-creatures. The community is now fully alive to the truth, that the mere 
routine of what is sometimes termed Education,—the dull round of a certain 
tasks, mechanically imparted and received,—can neither properly elicit the 
capabilities of the child, nor satisfy the just expectations of the parent; but 
that, instead of these, a system of teaching, the result of practice and mature 
reflection, every part bearing a fit relation to the rest, and adapted judiciously, 
but expressly, for bringing into action the powers of the mind, in subservience 
to the moral principle, is the great, the essential object to be attained. 

The zealous and continued efforts made to diffuse the blessings of Education 
among the humblest classes, and the success which has attended those efforts, 
are not only remarkable as characteristic of the age in which we live, but speak 
powerfully to the middle and higher orders of society. Theyserve to indicate, 
i @ manner not be mistaken, the moral influence of those classes, and what is, 
perhaps, yet more clear to the human mind, their intellectual position in the 
social seale can be maintained only by corresponding mental exertion, and the 
attainment of a still higher point of mental cultivation. In vain may rank 
boast its ancestral honors, or wealth its adventitious advantages, if the one or 
the other be not sustained by the knowledge and acquirements which the pro- 
gress of society, and the demands of taste and science, have rendered as indis- 
pensable as they are intrinsically praiseworthy. 


a 


But if Education, in reference to its social value, be an object so important, 
how essential is it that it be strictly connected and bound up with the interest 
of rrxicion! Itis, in truth, viewed correlatively with the great duty of im- 
planting the germs of piety and religious principle in the mind, that Education 
assumes its loftiest aspect. Unhappily, mankind have had awful experience of 
that system of Education,—the offspring of pride and self-sufficiency,—which 
has no reference to the ultimate destiny of man, and which regards not his best 
hopes and aspirations as an immortal being! The bitter fruits of knowledge 
apart from that first of all objects of human acquisition,—an acquaintance with, 
and a reverence for, the revealed will of God and of his benevolent designs 
towards his creatures,—have been too often tasted not to have left a profound 
impression on the meditative mind. 

In proportion to the intellectual vigour and activity which Education be- 
stows, is the importance of guiding its new-born energy aright, and of subjecting 
it to the restraining influence of Christian principles. Every system, in other 
respects how excellent soever, must be inherently wrong, in which care is not 
taken to implant these principles firmly in the mind, and seduously to enforce 
them upon the youthful understanding. Philosophers have theorised, and 
statesmen declaimed, on the multiplied advantages and delights of knowledge ; 
but the course of events and the records of human passions have shown that 
its perils are as real as the pleasures and the powers it confers ; and that, un- 
accompanied bya firm belief in the truths which God has revealed in the 
Book of his Word, it proves, in too many cases, a curse and a snare to those 
who have toiled to acquire it. : ; 

If I have rightly conceived the true end of Education, the objects to be 
achieved consist in the acquisition of every species of knowledge adapted to 
enrich the mind, to qualify the individual for the business of life, and to fit 
him for his station in society ; the cultivation of the different branches of learn- 
ing by those systematic methods by which instruction is most advantageously 
and certainly imparted ; the regulation of the disposition and temper ; the for- 
mation of habits of research and steady application : in fine, in that union of 
moral and mental discipline, conjointly with the inculcation of the truths of 
Christianity, by means of which the feelings and intellect are judiciously exer- 
cised, and every faculty unfolded and strengthened. 

Having been myself educated in a public Grammar School, and passed 
above twenty years of my life as an Assistant Master, in several Classical 
Schools of high reputation,—the last ten years of which, previous to my coming 
to Summer Hill, I spent with the Rev. Dr. Hooker, at Rottingdean, Brighton, 
—lI trust I may be justified in saying, that mine are no theoretical views, or 
hastily adopted opinions, on the subject of education; that I have had ample 
opportunities of testing the practical value of different systems of teaching, and 
their relative effects when applied to the various capacities and dipositions of 
youth; that [ have brought to my all-important task those aids and auxiliaries 
which long experience fails not to supply, coupled with (I must be permitted 
to hope) that moral weight which the testimonies and approbation of friends, 
who have had constant observance of my character and demeanour, through 
a series of many years, may be deemed to confer. 

The Epucationat Course pursued in my School embraces the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, Mathematics, 
Land-Surveying and Civil Engineering, Geography, History, Moral Science 
and Religion; to which is added whatever is deemed essential to a sound, 
scientific, and liberal education, adapted to the demands of the present ad- 
vanced state of society. 

From the extensive nature of my Establishment, I am enabled to conduct it 
it on the Mosr RerasonaBLe Terms, and at the same time to provide 
EMINENT MASTERS; and where the Pupils receive the instructions of 
Seven or Eight Masters, each selected tor excelling in some particular de- 
partment, it is manifest that they must enjoy superior advantages. 

I have had the honor of teaching the children of some of the first families in 
the kingdom; whilst the almost unprecedented patronage that my School has 


THE REY. J. REYNELL WREFORD, F.S.A., 
KING SQUARE, BRISTOL, 

Receives into his house, which is healthily and pleasantly situated in 

the immediate vicinity of delightful country, TWELVE Youne GEN- 

TLEMEN, as Boarders, to whose moral and intellectual improvement his 

undivided attention is devoted, and for the promotion of whose health, 

happiness, and domestic comfort, every provision is made. 

The Course of Instruction embraces a careful training in the Classics 
and Mathematics, in History, Geography, the English Language, with 
Composition, and all the usual branches of a school education; while 
the minds of the more advanced Pupils are directed to other studies not 
commonly included in the routine of a school. In the departments of 
Writing, Arithmetic, and the Mathematics, Mr. Wreford is assisted by 
a Gentleman eminently qualified for the office which he sustains. 

Private Lectures, illustrated by experiments, are occasionally de- 
livered, by an able Instructor, on all the subjects comprised in the term 
Natural Philosophy. German, French, Music, Drawing, and Dancing 
are taught by experienced Masters. A Drill Sergeant also gives his 
regular attendance, 


A Quarter’s notice is expected previous to the removal of a Pupil. 
TERMS: 


For Pupils under twelve years of age, Fifty Guineas per annum. 
For Pupils above twelve years of age, Sixty Guineus per annum. 


Mr. Wreford also receives a few young Gentleman as daily Pupils 
and daily Boarders. 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 


POTTS’s FARMER’s CYCLOPZDIA., 

THE BRITISH FARMER’s CrcLopmD1A; or, Complete Agricultural 
Dictionary : containing the Breeding, Feeding, and Management of 
Live Stock ; the Art of Farriery ; Cure for the Diseases of Dogs; the 
Management of Bees ; the Culture of Fruit and Forest Trees; of Cyder ; 
of Malt Liquor and Made Wines. With 42 Engravings. By T. Ports, 
4to. Published at £3 13s. 6d.—Reduced to £1 1s., cloth. 

DRURY ON FARMING. » 

IMPORTANT HINTS AND DISCOVERIES IN AGRICULTURE; or, a New 
System of Farming in general, whereby such essential advantage is 
gained over the general system in practice, as is judged nearly to equal 
the rent; and also employing the Poor, and reducing the rates. By C. 
Drury. 4th edition,enlarged and improved. 8yo. Published at 14s. 
—Reduced to 7s., boards. 

HAYNES ON SOILS. 

Aw Essay ON THE SOILS AND Composts indispensably necessary in 
the propagation and culture of the more rare and valuable and orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers, of the Pleasure Garden, 
Fowler Garden, and Green-house Collection. By T.HAynEs, 12mo. 
Published at 5s.—Reduced to 3s., cloth. 

London: SImPpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and may be obtained by 
order of all Booksellers, 


received since I came to Summer Hiil, in 1835,—it having risen, passibus 
equis, from some fifteen or sixteen to onE HUNDRED Boarders, the average 
number it has ever since maintained,—is, perhaps, as fair a criterion as can be 
offered of the merit of my system of tuition, as well as of the general kindness 
and affectionate attention experienced by those who have been confided to 
my care. 

The Premises, which have been devoted to the purposes of Education for 
above half a century, are replete with every convenience for the accommoda- 
tion of pupils, having a dry and spacious Play-Ground, as well asa field for 
ericket &c., within five minutes’ walk. The situation is on a moderate emi- 
nence, on the great valley of the Avon; a spot eminently distinguished for the 
oil of its air, the beauty of its scenery, and the extensive views it com- 
mands, 

The Domestic Anrancements of the Establishment are under the imme- 
diate care and superintendence of my wife, whose whole time is devoted to 
those important duties, on which the comfort and happiness of the pupils so 
much depend. 

To the Moral and Religious Education of the students the utmost attention 
is paid; they attend the Established Church twice every Sunday, read the 
Scriptures daily, and pay a proper regard to other religious duties. In the 
formation of their general conduct and address, such habits are cultivated as 
are becoming the Gentleman and the Scholar. The pupils are always under 
the superintendence of one or other of the Assistant Masters during the hours 
of recreation. - 

There are seven resident Masters besides myself. A Civil Engineer of high 
repute (who has had much experience in surveying, and took an active part on 
the Great Western and other Railroads, under Mr. Brunel) attends two days 
in the week to superintend that department; so that Military and Land Sur- 
veying, Mapping, Levelling, the Construction of Railroads, Making out 
Estimates, Mineral Surveying, &c.—the actual practice of a Civil Engineer— 
never, it is believed, before connected with a school,—are correctly taught,— 
without any extra charge to the pupil,—Etocurion and Classical English 
reading, are under the care of a Gentleman, who from his high qualification 
and practical experience, is eminently fitted for that important task. 

French (which is taught by a native of Paris), German, and other European 
Languages, Instrumental Music, Drawing, Dancing, Fencing, and all other 
accomplishments, on the very terms of the Masters. 

Believing that Vocat Music is an accomplishment of the highest order; that 
it aids in the promotion of pure Religion, and that it is possible for every per- 
son to be taught to sing, I have had Mr. Mainzer, the celebrated German 
Professor in my school and introduced his ‘‘ system of singing for the Million”, 
which will be carried out under his directions, by an able professor; so that in 
future every Boy in my school will be taught to sing, as well as to read and 
write. 

I feel proud to add that the liberal patronage I have received renders it an 
imperative but pleasing duty to express my gratitude for the kindness and good 
opinions of my numerous respected friends, and to assure them that it shall be, 
as it ever has been, my great aim and desire, that the system pursued at my 
school shall merit the reputation of embracing—what are too rarely united— 
the higher departments of a liberal education, with every useful branch of a 
purely scientific and commercial education. 

References of the highest order will be given. 


J. STONE. 


Summer Hu, 
June 20th, 1842. 


PHILP AND EVANS, 


BOOKSELLERS, 


Printers, Publishers, Stationers, 


AND BOOKBINDERS, 
29, CLARE-STREET, BRISTOL, 


Have constantly on sale a well-selected Stock of Goods in the various 
Branches of their Business, to which they solicit public attention. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PRINTING and BOOKBINDING 


EXECUTED ON THE PREMISES. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 
MERCANTILE WRITING INK, 
Which has stood the test of nearly Half a Century. 

Sold in Jars at 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 


‘STANDARD AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
CHEAP aprrions OF POPULAR WORKS, 


Selected from the productions of American Authors of the greatest 
eminence, printed in Royal Octavo, on the finest paper, and in the best 
style of the art. 


& d, 
Three Experiments of Living ..... scenes ee 
Historical Sketches of the Old Painters . Rigiacuns ee 
Todd’s Student’s Manual..........se+2..02 1 9 
Sketches of Married Life ....++ee+seeeesseee 14 
Life and Times of Martin Luther......+0-+.. 1 6 
Scenes in the Life of Joanna of Sicily. Sepa PG 
Lectures to Young Men ...... Se tere areal | Fat 
Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer Ser srmucicpe seme. § 
Julian ; or, Scenes in Judea.....++e.eseees. 2 9 


Bristol: Puiup and Evans; London: J. GREEN, Newgate-street. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCE’s STREET, BANK, 


AND 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. c. IX. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus Rt. Foster, Esq. 
Wm. Fechney Black, Esq. Alex. Robert Iryine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, Jun., Esq. 
Mills Coventry, Esq, Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Tweed, Esq. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician.—John Clendinning, M.D., F.R.S. 

Consulting Physician.—William Stroad, M.D. 
Surgeons.—Ebenezer Smiib, Esq., and William Gwiilim Merrett, Esq. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 

The Hon. John Ashley, New-Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

SOLICITOR, 

William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 

BANKERS, 
Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Prince’s-street, Bank. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, and is 
so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance in their fullest 
extent to Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and accommo-~ 
dation than can be obtained in other offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved, incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Among others, thefollowing important advantages may be enumerated: 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the use of 
this Company, from authentic and complete data, and presenting the 
lowest Rates of Assurance that can be offered without compromising the 
safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, for 
securing Loans on Debts ; a less intermediate payment being required on 
a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’clock. Age of the 
Assured in every case admitted in the policy. All claims payable 
within One Month after proof of Death. Medical attendants remune- 
rated in all cases for their reports. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 


ee Se ea ee 
Ist Five | 2nd Five| 3rd Five | 4th Five | Remainder! 
years. | years. | years. | years. of Life. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
The necessary forms, and every requisite information as to the modes 
of Effecting Assurances, may be obtained either by letter or personal 
application to the following Agent :— 
BRISTOL.—Mr. JOHN MOXHAM, Bank-court, Corn-street. 


BY COMMAND. 


Steel Pen 


TO THE 


Precept dated April 13, 1841. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


PATENT 


STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 
Vittoria @Horks, Graham Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Has been for twenty years engaged in the manufacture of Steel Pens, 
and during that time has devoted his unceasing attention to the im- 
proving and perfecting this useful and necessary article; the result of 
his persevering efforts, and numerous experiments upon the properties 
of the metal used, has been the construction of a Pen upon a principle 
entirely new, combining all the advantages of the elasticity and fineness 
of the quill, with the durability of the metallic pen, and thus obviating 
the objections which have existed against the use of Steel Pens. 

The Patentee is proud to acknowledge that a discerning public has paid 
the most gratifying tribute to his humble, though useful labours, by a 

demand for his Pens far exceeding his highest expectations. 


THE NUMBER OF PENS MANUFACTURED AT THE WORKS OF 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


From Oct. 1837, to Oct. 1838, Oct. 1838, to Oct. 1839. Dec. 1840, to Dec. 1841. 


was 35,808,452 was 44,654,702 was 62,126,928 
or 2,984,037 dozen or 3,721,225 dozen or 5,177,244 dozen 
or 248,669 gross or 310,102 gross or 431,437 gross 


CAUTION.—J. G. regrets to say, certain disreputable Makers have tried to im- 
pose upon the public a spurious article, bearing the mis-spelled name of the Patantee 
and sole Manufacturer, thus, “‘ GILOTT,” by ommitting the L; and in some instances 
the final 7 is ommitted, thus, “ GILLOT,” so as to retain the sound—but the public 
will please observe, all the genuine pens are marked in full, “ JOSEPH GILLOTT,” 
and Venders are desired to note, that his Cards of pens are made up in packets of one 
dozen each, and have a label outside, with a fac-simile of his signature, thus 


plan 


At the request of Persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL PENS, 


Which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine medium, and broad points, suitable to the 
various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable dealers 
in Steel Pens. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
works, Graham-Street, Birmingham ; and 37, Gracechurch-St., London. 


PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 
PRICES RENDERED ACCESSIBLE TO ALL WRITERS. 


DOUBLE PATENT PENS, No. 2. 
RAVEN BLACK PENS .. No. 2. 
BRONZE PENS ........ No. 2 


James PERRY AND Co., MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY, AND 
H.R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, having rendered the price of these Pens ac- 
cessible to all writers, they strongly recommend Bankers, Merchants, 
Exporters of Metallic Pens, and all large buyers, to make trial of them, 
in the full confidence that they will be found to possess more of the 
necessary elasticity for the production of good writing and expedition 
than any other Pens at a similar price. 

Sold in Cases, containing Quarter Hundred with holder, by all Sta- 
tioners and Dealers in Metallic Pens, and at the Manufactory, 37, Red 
Lion Square, London. 

N.B. All the other sorts of the Perryian Pens at the usual prices. 


DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER INKSTAND. 


Great improvement has recently been made in the Manufacture of 
this Article. The Patentees can with confidence recommend it as 
complete for general use, combined with elegance and simplicity in its 
action. 

TESTIMONIALS. ; 

It possesses the advantage, from being air-tight, of preserving Ink for almost any 
period of time.—Times. 

One of the most usefal inventions of the present day that has come under our ob- 
servation.—Morning Herald 

It is really most ingenious, and not in the slightest degree liable to get out of order. 
—John Bull. 

Very ingeniously constructed to keep the surface of the Ink at a uniform level, 
where it is presented to the dip of the Pen.—Morning Post. 


PATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING 
INKSTAND. 


This novel Invention is exceedingly well adapted for general use. 
The Patentees strongly recommend it to the notice of Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Solicitors, Government Offices, Public Companies, Schools, &c., 
as a great improvement over the ordinary inkstands. It is formed by 
a cylinder with a gravitating action, by which means the dipping cup 
is supplied with clear ink at any moment, and, with equal ease, may be 
returned into the cylinder, where it is protected from dust or other injury. 
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SODA WATER, | & 
LEMONADE, 


AND FLUID 
MAGNESIA. 


. 


ROUGHSEDGE AND SUMMERS, 
No. 18 and 37, BRIDGE-STREET, 
BRISTOL, 


Return their grateful acknowledgments to their Friends and the Public 
for the unprecedented support they have met with since they established 
their Sopa WATER, LEMONADE,and HRATED WATERS MANUFAC- 
TORY. They also beg leave toinform the Nobility, Gentry, &c., that 
they have commenced manufacturing a 


FLUID MAGNESIA, 


which has been analyzed by one of the first Philosophical Chemists in 
England, and has been pronounced by the most eminent of the Faculty 
to contain a greater quantity of medicine than any other yet offered to 
the public, and the concentration of the bicarbonate in R. and 5S.’s 
FLUID MAGNESIA (without detriment to its purity) to be much 
more considerable than in many other productions of the kind. 

The great advantage of this elegant preparation is recommended in 
all cases of Bile, Acidities, Indigestion, Gout, Gravel, and other Com- 
plaints of the Bladder, as the most safe, easy, and effectual form in 
which Magnesia may, and, indeed, the only one in which it ought to be 
exhibited : possessing all the properties of the Magnesia now in general 
use, without being liable, like it, to form dangerous concretions in the 
bowels, it effectually cures Heart-burn without injuring the coats of the 
stomach, and prevents the food of infants turning sour, and in all cases 
it acts as an agreeable aperient. 

N.B. With the Acidulated Syrup the FLUID MAGNESIA forms the 
most delightful of Saline Draughts. 

Sold in Bottles of 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s.6d.; and in Cases for Ships, 
Hospitals, &c.; and also in Jars, for economy in dispensing. 


AGENTS FOR BRISTOL. 
Robt. Batten, Chemist, 38, High-street 
E. 8. Dowling, ditto, 32, ditto 
Thos. Canning, ditto, 13, Corn-street 
J. Clift, ditto, 23, Wine-street 
Ferris and Score, ditto, 4 and 5, Union-street 
J. Hartland, ditto, 12, Augustine’s Parade, Drawbridge 
H. Knight & Co., ditto, 25, College-Green 
G. F. Hurst, ditto, 23, ditto 


M. Clarke, ditto, 65, Park-street 
D. Miller, ditto,61, ditto 

J. Martin, jun. ditto, 9, North-street 
J. Mahon, ditto, 13, ditto 

C. Highett, ditto,17, ditto 


James Bryan, ditto, 17, Broad-street 

Wm. Howell, ditto, 10, Broadmead 

Saml. Butler, ditto, 42, Old Market~street 
C. Webb, ditto, 2, Temple-street 

I. Self, ditto, 50, Redcliff-hill 


Henry Allen, ditto, 72, Stoke’s Croft 
James Webb, _ ditto, 79, Castle-street 
— Davis, ditto, St. Michael’s Hill 
CLIFTON. 
Lawrence and Cooper, Chemists, 1, Mall 
8. Dayrell, Chemist. 3, Regent-place 
J. H. Hale, Chemist, Mall-place. 
HOTWELLS. 
J.S. Waldron, Chemist, Rownham-place. 
LONDON. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street 
Hodge and Home, Blackman-street, Borough. 


Sold also by the Chemists in the Principal Towns in England & Wales. 


OBSERVE! Every bottle of R. and S.’s Soda Water contains 24 grains 
of the Carbonate of Soda, and none is Genuine without the Label over 
the Cork, bearing the names of Roughsedge and Summers. 


Sopa Warer.—Roughsedge and Summers have hitherto relied on the 
discernment of the public to discover and appreciate the superior quality of 
the AZrated Water produced by their manufactory, and they have scorned to 
have recourse to any tricks. In the present day some persons consider it 
requisite to make use of puffs and quackery, in order to extend the sale of 
their own productions, by detracting from the merits of rival establishments. 
R.and S. havesuch strong grounds of reliance on the superiority of their 
own Soda Water and Lemonade, founded on the recommendation of the most 
eminent of the faculty, on the results of the most searching chemical analyses, 
and the extensive and still increasing demand for them by the public both at 
home and abroad, that they have hitherto treated the insinuations of the quack- 
ery alluded to with the contempt they deserve. But if these indirect insinua- 
tions are still to be obtruded on the public, R. and S. feel themselves justified 
in offering those explanations that may enable the public to judge for them- 
selves, If R. and S. have placed the name of Schweppe upon their bottles, it 
was never to mislead the public as to connexion with that firm, but for the 
purpose of announcing a legitimate fact, and always subordinate to their own. 
Without imputing undue credit to the name of Schweppe, they have simply 
stated that they came from the house of Schweppe and Co.,—an undoubted 
fact, or doubtless it would have been denied. For five and twenty years, 
during the very period that the waters sold by Schweppe gave to that name 
all the celebrity it ever obtained, Mr. Summers was the engineer and manu- 
facturer of the waters sold by that house in London, Derby, and Bristol. It 
is many years since any person, having the slightest connexion with the name 
or family of the late Mr. Schweppe, has been connected with any house in the 
trade. In the year 1834, the proprietor of the business carried on under the 
name of Schweppe and Co. sold his interest to persons with whom R. and S. 
declined to remain: they preferred employing their industry and practical 
knowledge in establishing a business for their own mutual profit. Whether 
the waters since manufactured by the present firm of Schweppe and Co. re- 
tain the quality which acquired for that house all its celebrity, R. and S. 
decline to give an opinion; but, in justice to themselves, they do, with the 
most perfect confidence and good faith, say that—highly as some manufac- 
turers seem to estimate the bottles which bear their name (expensive an item 
as bottles are), and difficult as it is to prevent retail tradesmen from returning 
wrong ones—there is no bottle bearing any name other than their own, how- 
ever celebrated, to which Roughsedge and Summers would wish to add the 
reputation to be derived from filling them with waters of their own manufac- 
ture. Roughsedge and Summers only desire such patronage as may be 

‘deserved by the Aerated Waters produced at their own manufactory, and sold 
under the labels of their own name. 


Institution, 
TOP OF PARK-STREET, BRISTOL. 


BEARD’s PATENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


ARE TAKEN DAILY AT THE ABOVE INSTITUTION, 


In various sizes, in Bust, Full Length, and Colours, from Nine o’clock 
until Sunset. 


The Process occupies only a Few Seconds. 


ENVIRONS OF BRISTOL, 


BEING A NEW AND CORRECT 
MAP OF THE ELECTORAL DISTRICT 


OF THE 
CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL, 


Engraved on the same scale as the Ordnance Maps (One Mile to the 
inch), within a Circle Eighteen Inches Diameter, the situation of the 
Guildhall being the centre. 

This Map includes within its limits the qualifying residences of all 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Voters of Bristol, and when connected 
with the printed directions, constitutes a complete guide to the Elector. 
For this purpose concise Abstracts of both Reform Acts are added, 
comprising every necessary information for assisting the Voter in placing 
his name on the Register, and will be of great service to Churchwardens 
in forming the Registers. 

By the Parliamentary Reform Act, FREEHOLDERS and HOUSE- 
HOLDERS are disqualified from voting unless they reside within seven 
miles of the city boundary. FREEMEN are also disqualified if resident 
more than seven miles from the GUILDHALL. The residence of 
Municipal Voters must not exceed seven miles from the boundary. 

The Map is copied from the Ordnance Survey, and more than two 
hundred Corrections and many important Additions have been made, 
by the principal Surveyors of Bristol, comprising the New Boundary of 
the City, the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, and Gloucestershire 
Railways. 


Bound in a Case ........ Seven Shillings. 
On Mahogany Roller .... Twelve Shillings. 
In Frames, for Offices .. .. Twenty Shillings. 
Published by WM. LANDER, Engraver, 48, Corn-street, Exchange ; 
and Sold by the Booksellers of Bristol. 


TE, 
Great Western, Gloucester & Birming- 
ham Railway Conveyance. 
D. BENNETT, 


RAILWAY VAN & WAGGON OFFICE, COUNTER-SLIP, 
BRISTOL, 


Respectfully tenders his best thanks for the preference he has hitherto 
received, and begs to inform the Inhabitants of Bristol, Bath, the 
Western Counties, South Wales, and Ireland, that, in connection with 
the well-known Firm of CHAPLIN and HORNE, of London, he con- 
tinues to forward Goods and Merchandize, TWICE every day by Great 
Western Railway.—London Offices, HAMBRO’ WHARF, Upper Thames 
Street, bottom of Queen-street, Cheapside ; SwAN wiTH Two NEcks, 
Lad Lane. 

Direct from Chaplin and Horne, per BENNETT’s Rail. 

A SPRING VAN Daily to GLOUCESTER, from whence Goods are 
forwarded to Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and all parts of the 
North, per RAILWAY. 

A VAN direct to CHELTENHAM, WORCESTER, and KID- 
DERMINSTER, Daily, at Twelve o’clock. 

All Goods entrusted to the care of D. BENNETT shall have his 
strict attention, by forwarding with all possible dispatch. 


Surgeons’? Instrument Warehouse, 
36, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 


HENRY CUZNER and SON, 


WHOLESALE TRUSS MANUFACTURERS, 


LABEL PUBLISEIEIRS, 
AND SURGEON MECHANISTS 


To the Bristol, Bath, Gloucester, Exeter, Swansea, Bridgwater, and 
Cardiff Infirmaries, $c. 


Pewter and Brass Syringes | Paper and Chip Pill Boxes 
Fracture Apparatus Adhesive Plaster 
Shop and Show Jars Crutches and Arm Slings. 
ENEMA SYRINGES of every description. 
BANDAGEs for all kinds of Prolapsus, Club Foot, Abdominal Weak- 
ness, and Deformity. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED INDIAN RUBBER TRUSS, 


Recommended by Sir C. Bell, Sir B. Brodie, Henry Earle, Esq., Pro- 
fessors Mayo, Liston, J. H. James, Esq., of Exeter, &c. &c. 


RSE 
ge ae Down OU ee 


(C.Mrstol 5D 


These well-known and extensive Nurseries, the largest in the West 
of England, established and carried on under the respective Firms of 
« Miller and Sweet,” and “ Sweets, Miller, and Co.,” are situated about 
a quarter of a mile from the Victoria Rooms, and adjoining the White 
Ladies’ Turnpike, and will form a great attraction to the Nobility and 
Gentry who are about to assemble at the great Agricultural Meeting. 


Agricultural, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, and Flowering Shrubs. 

Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Herbaceous Plants. 

Auriculas, Carnations, Dahlias, Hyacinths, Pansies, &c. 

Spades, Rakes, Scythes, and Shears, with all kinds of Garden 
Implements. 

Mushroom Spawn and large Russian Mats. 


Experienced Gardeners and Farm Bailiffs recommended. 


Catalogues may be had on application as above. 


a fs nave ENN, SBRDSMOEN ce LORISES, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


INSCRIBED TO THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS 
WILLIAM COKE, EARL OE LEICESTER, 


BY GEORGE WEBB HALL, 


SECOND PART, 


Of the CONNEXION between LANDLORD and TENANT 
and TENANT and LABOURER, in the Cultivation of the British 
Soil ; their Rights, their Duties, and their Interest. 


Price one Shilling. 


ALSO, INSCRIBED TO THE TENANTRY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 


The Connexion between Landlord and Tenant and Tenant and 
Labourer, in the Cultivation of the British Soil. 


Second Edition, Price 1s. 


London; T. Ripaway & Sons: Bristol; Pare & Evans. 
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PHILP AND EVANS, PRINTERS, BRISTOL. 
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